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WHATEVER  shortcomings  they 
may  have,  modem  foreign 
language  teachers  in  the  United 
States  may  certainly  not  be  accused  of 
being  static  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  subject,  or  of  being  afraid  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  or  mutual  criticism. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  in  1902 
which  summed  up  the  development  of 
methods  until  that  date,  they  welcomed 
the  “direct  method”  which  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  secondary  education  in 
Europe  had  made  prominent,  and 
worked  out  various  modifications  of 
its  procedures  into  eclectic  attempts  to 
adapt  it  to  American  conditions. 

Between  1923  and  1930,  a  Carnegie 
grant  made  possible  an  investigation 
of  the  general  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  situation  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  organization  of 
many  studies  the  need  of  which  had 
long  been  felt.  The  history  and  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject  was 
brought  up  to  date,  frequency  word- 
lists  were  drawn  up  for  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Spanish,  and  idiom  lists  for 
French  and  German;  an  attempt  was 
made  to  record  the  socially  informa¬ 
tional  content  of  textbooks;  the  status 
and  needs  of  teacher-training  were 
reported  on,  and  the  enrolment  in  the 


foreign  languages  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  was  compiled.  For  such 
ascertainment  of  facts,  the  profession 
could  only  be  thankful. 

Another  group  of  studies  were 
exhaustive  experiments  in  testing 
achievement  through  standardized  tests 
while  an  attempt  was  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  prognosis  tests. 
Here,  differences  of  opinion  could  arise 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  tests  used 
and  as  to  factors  that  might  have  been 
overlooked  in  evaluating  the  results; 
but,  thanks  to  the  standardization 
which  made  possible  permanent  com¬ 
parison  with  national  norms,  this  sci¬ 
entific  approach  to  the  study  of 
achievement,  even  though  it  could  not 
test  the  development  of  oral  power  or 
of  the  more  subtle  results  of  modern 
language  instruction,  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  discussion  of  modern 
language  teaching  methods  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  objective  study  of  important 
types  of  achievement. 

A  third  feature  of  the  courageous 
enterprise  of  the  Study  was,  hoAvever, 
bound  to  arouse  controversy.  Consid¬ 
erable  experimentation  had  already 
been  done  in  college  circles,  on  the 
basis  of  laboratory  studies  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  reading  power,  toward 
perfecting  a  method  of  acquiring  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a  language  in 
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a  minimum  of  time,  a  most  legitimate 
end  for  large  classes  at  the  college 
level.  With  such  an  aim,  vocabulary, 
idioms,  and  grammatical  construc¬ 
tions  could  be  studied  for  recognition 
only,  and  all  attempts  to  establish 
functioning  habits  in  the  use  of  the 
language  could  be  dropped. 

Here  occurred  what  appeared  to 
many  the  throwing  out  of  focus  of  the 
Modern  Language  Study’s  output  as 
a  whole.  Because  it  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  about  85  per  cent  of  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  language  students  in  the 
LTnited  States  study  a  language  only 
two  years,  one  report  of  the  Study  fea¬ 
tured  the  proposition  that  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  at  all  levels  take  as  its 
first  aim  the  development  of  reading 
power  on  the  alx)ve  lines.  This  was 
tantamount  to  putting  the  Modern 
Language  Study  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  what  came  to  be  called  the  “direct- 
reading”  method  over  all  others. 

The  opposition,  among  whom  were 
numbered  several  prominent  members 
of  the  Study  both  in  college  and  high- 
school  circles,  took  the  form  of  calling 
for  a  much  more  balanced  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  integration 
of  the  development  of  modern  foreign 
language  abilities.  The  point  was 
made  further  that  the  problem  was 
not  the  same  for  the  college  where 
those  w'ho  begin  a  language  are  pressed 
for  time,  and  the  high  school  which  is 
for  all  the  opening  of  a  future  limited 
only  by  individual  capacities. 

Since  1929-31  when  this  controversy 
raged,  there  has  been  time  for  further 
reflection  and  experimentation  on  both' 
sides.  The  present  writer,  as  early  as 
1928,  called  for  a  new  nomenclature 
of  methods  on  the  basis  of  their  objec¬ 
tives,  dividing  methods  into  oral  and 


non-oral  methods  as  they  call  or  do 
not  call  for  oral  control  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  studied.  The  “direct  method”  of 
1900  would  then  be  an  oral  method 
and  the  “direct-reading”  method  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Study  would  be  a  non¬ 
oral  method. 

This  nomenclature  seems  to  have 
been  accepted.  Little  is  now  said 
about  the  “direct  method”  which,  even 
in  Europe,  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
outgrow  its  essential  distinction  of 
passing  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known  directly  in  the  language  stud¬ 
ied.  The  term  “oralist,”  on  the  other 
hand,  is  now  current  to  designate 
those  who  include  in  their  aims  an 
oral  control  of  the  language,  while  the 
term  “direct-reading”  method  desig¬ 
nates  the  procedure  featured  by  the 
^lodern  Language  Study. 

There  are  signs  that  on  this  basis 
of  ends,  modem  foreign  language 
teachers  can  come  to  a  concerted  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  “direct  reading” 
methodists  cannot  and  apparently  do 
not  claim  that  oral  power  over  a  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  developed  by  reading  for 
comprehension,  even  if  some  pronun¬ 
ciation  work  is  included  at  the  start. 
]\rorcover,  they  have  apparently  be¬ 
come  less  insistent  that  their  method 
is  the  only  salvation  for  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching.  They  may  even  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  problem  is  not 
the  same  in  the  high  school  and  the 
college,  and  that  different  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  well  make  different  ap¬ 
proaches  imperative. 

On  the  other  hand,  oralists,  includ¬ 
ing  the  present  writer,  are  confident, 
on  the  basis  of  results  achieved  in 
their  classes,  that,  through  procedures 
of  their  own,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
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oral-control  of  the  language  within  the 
limits  of  standard  programs  and,  at 
the  same  time,  develop,  only  the  more 
surely  adequate  reading  power.  The 
summer  courses  organized  specially 
for  the  intensive  preparation  of  oral 
method  teachers,  the  easier  possibili¬ 
ties  of  foreign  travel,  the  perfecting 
of  phonographs  and  records,  the  in¬ 
creased  opportunities  of  listening  to 
foreign  radio  programs,  and  the  now 
rapid  dissemination  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  films  are  all  a  warrant  that  the 
number  of  oral-minded  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  even  pupils  is  not  likely  to 
diminish. 

Still,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
oralists  may  not  find  food  for  thought 
in  the  more  easily  recorded  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  “direct-reading”  method- 
ists.  They  may  well  welcome  the 
graded  readers  prepared  for  direct- 
reading  classes,  at  least  when  they  do 
not  distort  masterpieces  for  the  sake 
of  word-frequencies.  The  grammar 
data  listed  “for  recognition  only”  may 
also  help  them  to  sift  out  grammatical 
non-essentials  from  their  oral-control 
program.  Best  of  all,  the  insistence 
of  the  direct-reading  advocates  on 
abundant  early  reading  may  at  least 
put  the  oralists  on  their  guard  against 
a  too  long  deferring  of  their  own  read¬ 
ing  program.  Finally,  even  the  most 
confident  oralists  may  not  feel  too  sure, 
in  the  absence  of  objective  studies, 
that  a  later  oral  development  is  hope¬ 
lessly  compromised  by  a  direct-read¬ 
ing  initiation,  at  least  if  the  latter  is 
accompanied  by  training  in  accurate 
pronunciation  and  some  accurate  oral 
reading  of  the  text  studied.  One 
great  field  of  controversy,  however, 
will  probably  remain:  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  two-year  high-school  course. 


as  the  various  possibilities  in  that 
course  can  only  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  rigidly  controlled  experimen¬ 
tation  for  which  special  tests  are  still 
to  be  devised  and  which  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  only  in  extensive  and  well- 
disposed  school  systems. 

Another  phase  of  the  modern  for¬ 
eign  language  situation  remains  to  be 
noted:  the  emergence  of  social  inter¬ 
ests  versus  the  critical  appreciation  of 
literary  types  and  values,  and  the  en- 
jo\Tnent  of  literature  as  such.  This 
calls  up  also  the  possibility  of  using 
the  study  of  foreign  civilizations 
purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
social  studies,  as  well  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  courses  for  less  talented  stu¬ 
dents  Avho  might  find  in  some  contact 
with  other  countries  through  realia, 
reading  for  comprehension,  and  even 
translations,  a  broadening  of  their 
horizon. 

The  responsibility  of  editing  a  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  language  number  for  Edu¬ 
cation  w’as  obviously  to  be  carried 
out  against  this  background.  Dean 
Henry  W.  Holmes  was  asked,  at  the 
last  minute,  to  speak  a  word  from  the 
general  educationist’s  point  of  vieiv 
and  kindly  responded  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  w'hich  he  had  prepared  for  an¬ 
other  publication.  We  have  here  there¬ 
fore  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  language  teaching  situation  from 
one  eminently  in  touch  with  the  whole 
American  educational  scene.  Profes¬ 
sor  Algernon  Coleman  generously  put 
at  our  disposal  his  latest  survey  of  the 
trends  in  modern  language  teaching 
and  Professor  Roe-Merrill  S.  Heffner 
his  summing  up  of  a  recent  inquiry 
on  contemporary  German  instruction. 
Professor  Frederic  D.  Cheydleur  con¬ 
tributes  one  of  his  authoritative  stud- 
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ies  in  the  use  of  objective  tests  for 
recording  achievement  at  the  college 
level,  while  Professor  Stephen  H. 
Bush  and  Miss  Grace  Cochran  enthu¬ 
siastically  report  on  the  Iowa  plan  for 
the  introduction  of  the  “direct-read¬ 
ing”  method  at  the  same  level.  It  was 
then  only  fair  that  these  studies 
should  be  balanced  by  Dr.  Emile  B. 
de  Sauze’s  report  on  the  results 
achieved  with  an  oral  method  in  the 
Cleveland  schools,  and  by  Professor 
Andre  Aforize’s  program  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  French  civilization  in 
French  for  those  students  who  enter 
the  college  from  preparatory  schools 
which,  thanks  to  oral  methods,  have 
so  greatly  advanced  them  toward  an 
all-around  language  mastery  that  ordi¬ 
nary  reading  courses  would  prove  for 
them  both  boring  an<l  superfluous.  On 
the  contrary.  Professor  Walter  V. 
Kaulfcrs  hopefully  looks  for  a  wider 
diffusion  of  foreign  cultural  otfering.s 
through  English,  at  least  for  the  less 
well-equipped  or  gifted. 

Such  a  stress  on  the  socially  infor¬ 
mational,  for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  understanding  of  liter¬ 
ature,  implies  reliable  and  readily 
available  sources  of  information.  Dr. 


Jeanne  Varney  tells  us,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  about  the  new  French  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  in  New  York  rigidly 
established  on  objective  documentation 
lines  versus  propaganda.  Finally, 
thanks  to  its  director  Dr.  Pierre  Bro- 
din,  we  are  able  to  acquaint  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  recent  foundation  of  a 
French  lycee  in  New  York  organized 
strictly  on  the  French  model,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  a  French  personnel.  The 
future  of  this  enterprise  cannot  but 
l)e  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to 
American  educators  as  it  should  soon 
afford  them  a  basis  for  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  comparative  study  in  secondary 
education. 

To  all  our  contributors,  grateful 
thanks.  To  the  readers  of  Education, 
may  we  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
find  in  this  number,  in  which  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  various  in¬ 
terests  and  tendencies  are  represented, 
abundant  proof  that  their  modern  for¬ 
eign  language  colleagues,  thanks  to 
their  fearless  discussion  of  aim.s  and 
methods  and  their  breath  of  outlook, 
may  be  counted  on  to  improve  con¬ 
stantly  their  contribution  to  American 
education.* 


•  The  article  by  Rabbi  Cohon  on  "The  RellKlous  School  and  Better  Human  Relations”  was 
added  by  the  publishers  because  of  arrangements  with  the  Adult  Education  Council  of  Greater 
Boston.  As  the  establishment  of  better  human  relations  Is  also  one  of  the  alms  of  modern 
forelim  lanKuaxe  teachers,  It  Is  perhap.>«  not  out  of  place  In  this  number. 


I 

THE  USE  OF  TONGUES 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Ll.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  DEiAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL.  OF 
EDUCATION,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


There  seems  to  be  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  a  teacher  of  French 
should  speak  French  correctly 
and  fluently.  Why  ?  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  object  of  the  teaching  of  a 
modem  foreign  language  is  the 
achievement  of  a  good  reading  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  some  incidental  “mental 
discipline,”  why  should  a  teacher  of 
the  language  be  expected  to  speak  it? 
Why  waste  time  in  the  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  proper  pronunciation  of  any 
language,  when  w’ords  can  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  they  appear  on  the  page, 
even  if  they  are  mispronounced  ?  Why 
Dot  confine  the  teaching  of  modem 
languages  to  the  building  of  a  pas¬ 
sive  vocabulary,  enough  grammatical 
knowh'dge  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
reading,  and  some  study  of  the  social 
and  literary  background  ?  Then  our 
teachers  could  do  the  main  task  which 
this  assumption  assigns  to  them  with¬ 
out  acquiring  any  facility  in  speaking 
and  w’ithout  much  oral  w’ork  in  their 
classes.  Is  it  not  best  to  admit  that 
oral  instruction  is  futile  anyway  ? 
There  are  scores  of  people  who  can 
read  a  language  well  enough  for  their 
purposes  without  expressing  them¬ 
selves  orally,  or  in  writing  either,  in 
that  language.  Why  not  concentrate 
on  ability  to  read,  not  even  expecting 
much  accurate  translation,  to  say 
nothing  of  speaking  and  w’riting? 

No  doubt  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  call  for  more  investigation  and 
experimentation  than  has  yet  been  de¬ 
voted  to  them.  Meanwhile,  certain 


arguments  may  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  oral  instruction  that  are  not  with¬ 
out  weight.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  a  language 
has  positive  value  in  itself,  and  no  one 
knows  when  or  where  he  may  find  use 
for  this  ability  (or  these  abilities)  in 
addition  to  the  ability  to  read.  This 
consideration  in  itself  might  not  be 
accorded  much  importance  if  it  were 
clear  that  a  large  majority  of  pupils 
w'ould  never  use  a  foreign  tongue  ex¬ 
cept  to  read  it  and  if  no  other  consid¬ 
erations  were  involved.  But  how  a 
pupil  is  to  use  a  language  depends  in 
part  on  how  it  is  taught  to  him,  which 
uiakes  a  mere  numerical  argument  in 
these  premises  inconclusive;  and  other 
considerations  must  also  be  admitted. 
For,  in  the  second  place,  almost  any 
juipil’s  attitude  toward  a  language,  and 
his  interest  in  it,  will  be  affected  fa¬ 
vorably  by  teaching  it  truly  ds  a  lan¬ 
guage.  If  there  is  no  expression,  no 
living  use  of  the  tongue,  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  if  the  pupil  knows  that 
his  teacher  can  neither  apeak  nor  write 
the  language,  how  can  he  have  any 
sense  that  the  language  is  alive,  a  genu¬ 
ine  medium  for  the  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  people  as  alive  as  he  is  him¬ 
self?  The  language  becomes  a  “liter¬ 
ary  vehicle.”  There  is  little  hope  that 
the  pupil  will  ever  really  care  for  it  or 
for  the  people  whose  history  and  pas¬ 
sions  and  visions  it  expresses.  He  may 
not  learn  to  speak  or  write  the  lan¬ 
guage  perfectly  or  even  very  well,  but 
he  will  not  think  of  it  as  merely  the 
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materials  of  a  set  of  academic  exer¬ 
cises.  Finally,  can  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  really  be  attained,  and  become 
progressively  self-sustaining,  if  the 
ear  and  the  vocal  organs  are  not 
brought  into  play?  The  psychology  of 
reading  seems  to  argue  against  any 
such  assumption.  And  can  any  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beauty  of  prose  or  po¬ 


etry,  the  nicety  of  argument,  the  clar¬ 
ity  of  e.xposition,  or  any  other  major 
values  of  literature,  or  of  the  spirit  of 
a  nation,  be  attained  without  some 
‘‘ring’*  of  the  language  in  the  ear  and 
on  the  tongue  ?  To  read  German  un- 
derstandingly  one  must  be  able  to  say 
something  more  or  less  like  a  German 
— if  it  is  only  Auf  triedersehen. 


IX  A  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GEXEVTtA  Cook 

GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Straight  from  the  buried  bulb  the  stalk  uplifted 
A  crown  of  tight  green  buds  to  reach  the  light. 

One  lower  bud  leanetl  backward,  touched  with  white. 
Over  the  desk  a  hyacinth  fragrance  drifted, 

As  one  by  one  in  tremulous  unfolding 

The  white  bells  curved  and  widened  and  were  hung 

In  silent  music,  and  their  carillon 

Trembled  in  triumph  for  the  heart’s  beholding. 

Here  in  this  sunlit  room  in  lifting  splendor 

From  childhood’s  buried  bulb  the  stalk  grows  free 

Bearing  green  buds  to  sun,  and  if  I  know 

How  to  be  patient,  wait  the  slow  surrender 

Of  bud  to  blossom,  surely  I  may  see 

The  high  white  flower  of  youth  and  manhood  grow. 


TRENDS  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

Algernon  Coleman,  Pu.  D. 

PROFESROn  OF  FRENCH.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


The  most  extensive  discussion  of  unknown  facts  in  the  field  that  had 
recruit  tendencies  in  the  modern  become  available,  and  in  his  belief 
language  field  appeared  in  1934.*  that  members  of  the  profession  had 
In  those  pages  Professor  Fife  exam-  begun  to  perceive  that  they  have  more 
ined  especially  the  reports  of  the  to  fear  from  their  own  failings  than 
American  and  Canadian  Committees  from  any  other  source, 
on  modem  language  and  the  entries  The  examination  of  textbooks  led  to 
in  Coleman’s  Analytical  Bibliography  the  conclusion  that  most  of  those  pub- 
of  Modem  Language  Teaching.^  Sup-  lished  after  1929  had  been  affected,  if 
plementing  that  survey,  the  writer  of  only  in  the  wording  of  the  author’s 
these  lines  reported  in  his  turn  on  the  preface,  by  the  work  of  the  Study, 
tendencies  manifested  in  some  118  This  was  visible  in  some  books  in  the 
textbooks  in  French,  in  German,  and  treatment  of  vocabulary,  in  others  in 
in  Spanish  published,  wdth  but  five  the  supply  of  cultural  material,  in 
exceptions,  in  the  years  1929-34,  and  others  still  in  the  presence  of  more 
in  84  state  and  city  course  outlines,  reading  matter.  Such  variations  from 
some  54  of  which  appeared  in  the  convention  were  more  frequent  in 
years  1929-33.  While  a  large  portion  French  and  rare  in  German  textbooks, 
of  the  material  examined  by  Profes-  In  certain  of  the  course  outlines 
sor  Fife  dealt  with  the  publications  traces  of  these  same  influences  were 
of  the  ^fodern  Foreign  Language  discernible,  but  the  reviewer  concluded 
Study,  most  of  the  textbooks  and  syl-  that,  with  one  or  two  noteworthy  ex- 
labi  utilized  for  the  second  part  of  the  ceptions,  the  committees  responsible 
discussion  belonged  to  a  somewhat  for  these  programs  had  not  thought  the 
later  period  when  most  of  the  reports  time  ripe  to  do  more  than  express 
of  the  Study  had  been  before  the  pub-  their  awareness  of  a  possible  need  for 
lie  for  a  year  or  longer.  a  revision  of  aims,  of  course  content, 

Mr.  Fife  in  the  course  of  his  sur-  and  of  classroom  procedure.  In  most 
vey  of  the  field  found  cause  for  sad-  cases  the  program  actually  prescribed 
ness  and  cause  for  joy.  It  seemed  to  or  suggested  showed  little  or  no  de- 
him  that  “an  outworn  methodology  parture  from  what  had  been  custom- 
and  threadbare  dogmas”  were  holding  ary  in  the  preceding  decade,  except 
the  stage  long  after  the  audience  had  perhaps  for  more  attention  to  the  cul- 
ceased  to  be  interested.  On  the  other  tural  side  and  for  evidences  of  interest 
hand,  he  found  reasons  for  cheer  in  in  objectively  scorable  tests, 
the  vigor  manifested  by  the  various  One  who  undertakes  to  review  the 
modern  language  organizations  and  ground  today  and  to  summarize  tend- 
their  journals,  in  the  store  of  hitherto  encies,  must  rely,  as  then,  on  published 

t  AlKernon  Coleman  (editor),  "Expeiimenta  and  Studies  in  Modem  lAnauaae  Teachln*" 
(CThloago;  University  of  Chicago  Press),  pp.  1-99. 

I  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1933. 
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matter:  articles  in  professional  pub¬ 
lications,  textbooks,  special  studies, 
and  the  like.  A  summary  based  on 
such  material  must  unfortunately 
leave  out  of  account  what  the  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  teachers  of  modem 
languages  are  actually  doing  in  the 
classroom,  but  it  is  evident  that  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  activities  in  a  third  or  even 
in  a  tenth  of  the  classrooms  of  the 
country  would  be  a  major  task  in  it¬ 
self.  Helen  AI.  Eddy,  acting  under  a 
commission  from  the  national  Office  of 
Education,  was  able  in  a  number  of 
weeks  to  observe  the  work  of  only  181 
classes  in  72  schools  in  12  states.* 
The  Modern  Language  Study  sent  out 
an  expert  in  1927^  who  spent  a  semes¬ 
ter  visiting  250  classes  in  80  institu¬ 
tions  with  results  that  could  at  best  l)e 
qualified  as  inconclusive,  for  when  the 
resulting  report  was  analyzed  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  each  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  would  have  had  to  be  studied 
more  intensively  Ixdore  results  could 
Ix^  compared  or  even  appraised. 

In  the  Modem  Fjanguage  Journal 
for  January,  1937,  Professor  Minnie 
M.  Miller  provides  data  on  tendencies 
as  exemplified  in  syllabi  which  supple¬ 
ment  the  survey  already  referred  to. 
The  French  syllabus  for  Boston 
(1933)  proposes  as  aims  training  to 
comprehend  and  use  the  language.  In 
each  of  the  first  two  years  100  pages 
arc  to  be  read,  200  in  the  third  and 
300  in  the  fourth.  Here  there  is  no 
shadow  of  turning.  A  Des  Moines 
French  syllabus  (1935)  proposes  a  3- 
year  course  to  train  for  reading  for 
enjoyment  and  for  “mastery  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  ability  to  speak,  write,  and  un¬ 


derstand  French.”  As  textbooks,  a 
series  designed  especially  for  develop¬ 
ing  reading  ability  is  indicated,  to¬ 
gether  with  suggestions  for  orientation 
in  French  culture.  A  curriculum  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Labora¬ 
tory  School  of  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  (1936)  advocates  a  procedure  for 
developing  direct-reading  ability  and 
correct  pronunciation  in  a  two-year 
program,  with  greater  attention  to 
writing  and  speaking  in  a  third.  In 
the  first  year,  500  pages  should  be 
read  and  double  that  number  in  the 
second.  A  bulletin  from  Idaho  (State 
Board  of  Education,  1933)  prescribes 
a  similar  procedure  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages  with  a  reading  load  of  1000 
pages  annually.  A  Minnesota  bulle¬ 
tin  (Department  of  Education,  1932) 
proposes  a  similar  program  for  French 
and  a  “modified  direct  method”  for 
German.  In  French,  600  pages  is 
considered  a  first-year  reading  load, 
and  1000  for  a  second  year.  A  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (Vol.  XII,  no.  6,  1932)  proposes 
for  a  two-year  course  ability  to  read 
Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty,  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  when  spoken  slowly  and 
“some  working  knowledge  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  constructions.”  The  reading 
prescription  is,  for  first  year,  100-150 
pages,  for  second,  150-200  pages.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  the  survey  referred 
to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article, 
the  New  York  City  Syllabus  of  Mini¬ 
ma  announces  as  the  chief  objective 
“to  develop  to  the  point  of  enjo^unent 
the  ability  to  read  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage,”  but  the  prescriptions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  reading  activities — 80  pages 


.1  Helen  M.  Eddy,  ‘'Instruction  in  Foreign  Languages,"  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ofilce  of  Education,  Bull.  17  <1932). 

4  See  Algernon  Coleman.  "Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States.” 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1929,  pp.  24.')-48. 
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in  first  year,  of  which  25  are  to  be 
read  “intensively,”  140  pages  in  sec¬ 
ond  year,  of  which  55  are  to  be  read 
“intensively” — indicate  that  in  actu¬ 
ality  the  program  has  undergone  but 
little  change.  The  bulletins  from  Des 
Moines,  Florida,  Idaho  and  Minne¬ 
sota  suggest  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  views  that  have  prevailed  at  least 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  In  this  respect  they  are  con¬ 
spicuous.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
few  recently  published  syllabi  to  which 
the  reviewer  has  had  access  give  no 
cause  to  alter  appreciably  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  in  1934. 

In  respect  to  textbooks,  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  authors  of  a  majority  of 
the  elementary  books  published  re¬ 
cently  take  into  account  in  some  man¬ 
ner  the  findings  of  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Study.  A  perusal  of  the  recent 
catalogues  of  twelve  publishers®  yields 
a  list  of  67  titles  (without  counting 
separately  the  approximately  40  dif¬ 
ferent  titles  in  the  “Heath-Chicago 
Modern  Language  Series”),  in  which, 
according  to  the  published  announce¬ 
ment,  traces  of  this  influence  appear. 
Unfortunately,  only  in  two  of  these 
catalogues  are  the  dates  of  publication 
regularly  given.  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  note  whether  such 
references  are  on  the  wane  or  the  in¬ 
crease.  In  one  of  the  twelve  cata¬ 
logues  examined  there  was  no  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  work  of  the  Study  had 
ever  been  done,  but  an  experienced 
teacher  has  the  impression  that  the 
modern  language  list  of  this  firm  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  for  a 
number  of  years. 


From  the  announcements,  one  gath¬ 
ers  that  the  authors  in  question  have 
been  particularly  impressed  by  the 
usefulness  of  the  word  and  idiom  lists 
and  are  convinced  that  they  offer  a 
means  of  improving  the  elementary 
course.  Recognition  of  this  fact  is 
registered  sometimes  merely  by  some 
such  formula  as  “a  vocabulary  made 
up  of  words  of  wide  range  and  high 
frequency,”  but  more  often  by  a  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  a  particular  list,  ac¬ 
companied  not  infrequently  by  figures 
in  regard  to  the  total  vocabulary  load 
and  the  arithmetical  relation  it  bears 
to  some  accepted  list.  One  pair  of 
authors  (1933)  somewhat  loftily  pro¬ 
claim  that  in  their  grammar  they  have 
given  “due  consideration  to  recent 
studies  in  word  frequency.”  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  graded  text  for  reading  as¬ 
serts  that  85  per  cent  of  the  words 
used  have  a  merit  rating  of  at  least 
10  in  Graded  Spanish  Word  Booh, 
and  that  more  than  80  per  cent  fall 
w’ithin  the  first  thousand  of  that  list. 
The  editors  of  another  text  announce 
that  it  has  been  prepared  to  facilitate 
“early  reading  by  using  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  indicative  in  the  first  four  chapters 
and  by  eliminating  unusual  words.” 
The  authors  of  a  first-year  book 
(1936)  planned  the  vocabulary,  they 
assert,  to  conform  to  the  one-year  list 
of  the  ^finimum  Standard  German 
Vocabulary.  Occasionally  one  has  the 
the  impression  that  authors  and  editors 
— or  publishers! — are  not  quite  frank. 
They  assert  that  their  vocabulary  “in¬ 
cludes”  such  and  such  portions  of 
such  and  such  lists,  but  they  do  not 
tell  how  many  additional  items  they 


6  Henry  Holt  and  Co.;  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.;  Allyn  and  Bacon;  Scott  Foreaman  and  Co.; 
Cinn  and  Co.;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.  (college  books);  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  (college  books); 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.;  American  Book  Co.;  Macmillan  Co.;  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.;  Harper 
and  Bros. 
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have  allowed  to  find  a  home  in  their 
books.  Another  author  will  be  more 
candid  and  state  that  the  words  fall¬ 
ing  outside  a  given  limit  in  his  read¬ 
ing  te.xt  are  translated  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

A  few  of  these  elementary  books 
announce  by  their  titles  that  the  auth¬ 
ors  mean  to  give  prominence  to  the 
attainment  of  reading  ability.  French 
By  Reading,  The  Reading  Approach 
to  French,  are  tw'o  of  these.  Another 
author  announces  his  purpose  to  teach 
grammar  through  reading,  The  au¬ 
thors  of  a  first  German  text  for  col¬ 
leges  offer  a  one-semester  book  to  “pre¬ 
pare  for  a  second  semester  of  rapid 
reading.”  Another  textbook  maker, 
one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Foreign  Language  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Direction  and  Control  who 
protested  against  certain  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  “Coleman  Report,” 
asserts  that  his  beginners’  l)ook  (1936) 
is  “peculiarly  adapted  as  an  introduc¬ 
tory  text  where  the  ability  to  read 
French  is  the  chief  objective.”  Only 
one  text  (1929)  is  announced  as  fol¬ 
lowing  a  “direct  method,”  and  the 
prefaces  of  two — one  published  in 
1935,  the  other  undated  in  the  cata¬ 
logue — announce  that  their  purpose 
is  to  facilitate  learning  to  read,  to 
speak,  and  to  write  the  language. 
These  two  appear  to  be  among  the  very 
few  in  wiiich  the  triple  aim  is  express¬ 
ly  proclaimed. 

More  striking  is  the  number  of  Ix^ 
ginners’  books — eleven  at  least — de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  in  one  volume  a 
complete  course  of  grammar,  reading 
and  cultural  material  for  each  of  the 
first  two  years.  One  two-volume  set 
of  this  type  is  offered  by  the  publisher 
alike  to  high  school  and  to  college 


classes,  but  publishers — and  authors 
— have  always  been  generous  in  this 
respect.  Witness  the  author  who  af¬ 
firms  that  his  beginners’  book  in 
French  (1936)  is  “suited  to  begin¬ 
ning  classes  in  college,  yet  will  be 
found  easy  enough  for  the  junior 
high  school.” 

The  reviewer  has  made  no  effort 
to  check  up  on  the  quantity  or  the 
kind  of  material  in  these  “omnibus” 
texts,  but  as  many  of  them  run  to  five 
hundred  pages  or  thereabouts,  one 
would  conclude — superficially,  to  be 
sure — that  they  carry  a  heavier  dose 
of  reading  than  has  been  customary 
at  this  stage  in  the  past.  The  re¬ 
viewer  w’ould  l)e  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  to  know’  w’hether  these  textbooks 
carry  also  the  conventional  load  of 
grammatical  phenomena,  or  whether 
they  have  made  room  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  reading  and  cultural  material 
by  pruning  elsew’here.  In  some  cases 
he  knows  that  no  such  operation  has 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
books,  however,  he  is  frankly  unin¬ 
formed,  but  w'ould  guess  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  significant  change 
in  this  respect. 

From  such  a  hasty  survey  of  re¬ 
cent  textbooks  for  beginners,  one 
would  conclude  that  textbook  makers 
are  attributing  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  a  revision  of  former  prac¬ 
tices  with  regard  to  vocabulary  and 
to  cultural  material,  and  that  they 
think  it  w’ise  to  tie  in  the  cultural 
material  and  the  early  reading  texts 
more  elosely  with  the  class  program 
of  the  first  two  years.  To  what  extent 
this  view  arises  from  pedagogical  con¬ 
siderations  and  to  what  extent  from 
the  demand  of  school  authorities  to 
decrease  the  number  of  separate  book 
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purchases,  would  bt'  difficult  to  deter-  “graded”  with  respect  to  V(,x*al)ularv, 
mine.  One  disadvantge  in  the  “omni-  which  are  definitely  a  product  of  the 
bus”  volume  plan  is  that  when  the  period  since  1929.  One  series  con- 
first-year  volume  is  quite  portly,  be-  tains  ten  of  these  in  French,  ten  in 
cause  it  includes  the  normal  amount  Oerman,  and  three  in  Spanish.  The 
of  grammar  plus  a  heavier  load  of  ^ame  firm  publishes  a  first-graded 
reading  and  cultural  material,  teach-  French  reader  which  contains  five  dif- 
crs  are  apt  to  slight  the  latter  elements  ferent  texts  and  requires  a  vocabulary 
in  order  to  administer  the  annual  dose  of  only  alwut  2000  entries.  Another 
of  grammar,  so  that  new  elements  in  publisher  issues  four  such  reading 
the  volume  become  in  effect  extras,  de-  texts  in  French  and  one  in  Spanish, 
spite  the  fact  that  they  are  betw’een  A  third  publisher  offers  several  in 
the  same  covers.  Thus,  classes  come  Spanish,  and  a  fourth  announces  a 
to  the  second  volume  without  adequate  “French  Word-Count  Reader  —  based 
study  of  the  first-year  vocabulary,  and  (ui  the  Vander  Beke  List.”  The  Ox- 
are  frequently  as  poorly  prepared  to  ford  University  Press  (Ix)ndon)  offers 
do  the  second-year  reading  as  in  the  nine  German  texts  in  the  “Rapid 
past.  This  would  suggest  either  that  Reading”  Series  (A  and  B)  based  on 
many  teachers  do  not  yet  know  how  to  “the  1000  words  in  Meier’s  list  plus 
distribute  the  time  lK*tween  the  differ-  200 — selected  from  Turin’s  A  Stand- 
ent  activities  that  are  implied  in  text-  ard  Oerman  Vocabulary  ”  More  than 
books  of  this  wt,  and  or  (as  the  law-  two  years  ago,  the  same  house  is- 
yers  say)  that  the  elements  making  up  sued  twelve  similar  texts  in  French, 
these  textbooks  have  not  yet  been  as-  The  Cambridge  University  Press  an- 
sembled  in  proper  proportions.  Here,  nounces  a  series  of  German  readers, 
alas!  there  is  nothing  new.  The  “special  attention  l)eing  paid  to  grad- 
scramble  to  “cover  the  ground”  is  only  ing  the  vocabularies,”  and  Dent  pub- 
too  familiar.  lishes  in  England  the  graded  reading 

Similar  “omnibus”  volumes  are  be-  texts  prepared  by  Ford  and  Hicks  of 
ing  brought  out  also  for  more  advanced  Toronto. 

classes,  especially,  it  seems,  in  French.  This  rapid  glance  at  recent  modern 
Not  only  anthologies  of  prose  and  po-  language  textbooks  suggests  that  au- 
etry,  after  the  matter  of  the  morceaux  thors  and  publishers  anticipate  a  de- 
choisis,  so  dear  to  the  French  school-  mand  for  an  elementary  course  of 
master’s  heart,  and  not  only  a  collec-  study  that  includes  more  explicit  at- 
tion  of  plays  by  an  individual  author,  tention  to  selection  of  vocabulary  and 
but  large  volumes  of  500  to  800  pages,  idiom  on  some  basis  other  than  indi¬ 
bearing  such  titles  as  Seven  French  vidual  judgment,  more  specific  orien- 
Plays,  Nineteenth  Century  French  tation  of  the  two-year  group  in  the  cul- 
Readtngs  (2  volumes),  Nine  Classic  ture  of  the  foreign  country,  accom- 
French  Plays  (700  pages).  Nineteenth  panied  by  reading  material  designed 
Century  French  Plays  (19  plays,  788  to  facilitate  more  rapid  progress  in 
pages).  ability  to  read,  with  the  implication. 

Only  passing  mention  will  be  made  in  a  number  of  cases,  that  pupils  will 
of  the  reading  texts  “simplified”  or  read  more  than  in  the  past.  Indica- 
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tions  are  not  lacking  that  these  inno¬ 
vations  are  being  welcomed  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  teachers,  although 
so  far,  no  doubt,  by  a  minority.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  are  here  in  the  presence 
of  a  tendency  which  already  has  signi¬ 
ficance,  although  as  yet  only  a  tend¬ 
ency.®  Developments  in  the  coming 
decade  will  show  whether  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  passing  phase  or  by  a 
movement  which  will  gather  force  and 
have  a  serious  influence  on  the  aims, 
the  course  content,  and  the  classroom 
activities  of  the  future. 

As  suggested  by  Professor  Fife  in 
his  review  of  tendencies  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  one  might  have  expected 
that  the  reports  of  the  Study  would 
provoke  investigation  of  the  many 
problems  that  were  raised  or  implied 
in  these  reports.  For  the  period  10.30- 
1936  the  reviewer  has  seen  and  pre¬ 
pared  running  notices  of  more  than  a 
hundred  separate  studies  in  the  field.^ 
Some  of  these  investigations  are  re¬ 
ported  in  articles  in  professional  jour¬ 
nals;  others,  in  masters’  or  doctoral 
dissertations  in  various  institutions, 
are  available  only  in  typed  fonn 
through  inter-library  loans.®  Only  a 
very  small  number  of  these  studies 
were  included  in  the  volumes  pulv 
lished  by  the  Study  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  mentioned  represents  in  effect  ac¬ 
cessible  material  for  the  period  1930 
to  the  present.  For  earlier  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  the  Duchanan-^fac- 
Phee  bibliography®  must  be  referred 
to.  A  rapid  inspection  of  this  volume 


yields  some  seventeen  titles  of  studies 
dealing  specifically  with  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  about  sixteen  titles  of  studies 
dealing  with  the  learning  process  in 
respect  to  languages,  and  some  five 
studies  of  tests  and  examinations, 
four  of  which  are  concerned  with  prog¬ 
nosis.  Of  the  first  group  of  seventeen, 
fen  studies  were  concerned  with  vocab¬ 
ulary.  Since  the  authors  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  reviewed  the  entire  field  to  1927, 
the  contrast,  quantitatively  speaking, 
between  the  amount  of  interest  in  in¬ 
vestigation  shown  by  members  of  the  I 
profession  Ix'fore  and  after  1928  is  | 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  | 

For  the  period  1930-33,  vocabulary 
studies  are  still  the  most  frequent, 
yielding  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
i’.uml)er.  AlK)ut  one-fourth  of  the 
studies  l)ear  on  .syntax  of  the  verb, 
and  al)out  half  that  number  deal  with 
student  errors.  Of  the  approximately 
fifty-two  titles  listed  for  the  period 
1933-36,  sixteen  relate  to  vocabulary, 
six  to  grammar,  five  to  method,  five  to 
cultural  material,  four  to  prognosis. 

Thus  it  appears  that  vocabulary 
problems  continue  to  attract  most  stu¬ 
dents  of  modern  language  questions. 
Xoteworthy  in  respect  to  the  grammar  f 
studies  listed  in  the  three-year  period 
just  ending,  is  the  fact  that  two  of 
them  are  experimental  in  nature.  The 
author  of  one  concludes  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  items  included  in  conven¬ 
tional  beginners’  courses  could  be 
omitted  without  prejudice  to  ability  to 
read.  The  second  led  to  the  cx)nclu- 


6  In  at  least  one  case  teachers  have  criticized  adversely,  as  containing  too  much  material,  i 

a  graded  first  reader  of  some  4.S0  pages.  Fiirthermore,  Professor  Cheydleur  found  that  a  | 
number  of  the  schools  and  colleges  Included  In  his  study,  "Attainment  by  Reading  Methods"  I 
(see  below)  paid  scant  attention  to  the  possibilities  for  a  larger  reading  experience  which  are  | 
Implicit  in  the  series  of  textbooks  being  used  In  these  institutions.  I 

7  See  Review  of  Educational  Research,  IV.  2  (April,  1934),  166-160,  and  VII,  2  (April,  1937),  f 

8  Fuller  summaries  of  the  studies  available  in  May,  1932,  appeared  in  the  a-riter’s  "Analytical  ■ 
Bibliography.”  The  material  for  a  similar  volume  covering  the  period  1932-37  is  beinf 

*'*9^“A^ctated  Bibliography  of  Modem  Language  Methodology.”  Toronto;  University  of  To-  - 
ronto  Press.  1628. 
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sion  that  second-year  French  students, 
although  they  make  higher  test  scores, 
are  baffled  by  the  same  grammatical 
difficulties  as  the  first-year  group.  A 
third  investigator  shows  that  mastery 
of  subjunctive  forms  and  uses  in  Ger¬ 
man  rates  higher  with  textbook  makers 
and  with  teachers  than  in  reading 
texts  —  as  judged  by  frequency  —  or 
in  College  Board  or  Regent’s  examina¬ 
tions.  These  results  are  typical. 

The  authors  of  several  studies  un¬ 
dertook  to  examine  experimentally  the 
grammar  content  of  the  conventional 
course  in  order  to  ascertain  what  por¬ 
tions  are  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  a  given  objective,  such  as  reading 
ability,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that 
a  greatly  reduced  list  of  items  will  suf¬ 
fice.  But  regardless  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  studies  of  this  kind  are 
evidently  greatly  needed. 

The  outcome  of  the  prognosis  stud¬ 
ies  warrant  no  preeise  conclusions. 
As  in  so  many  other  cases,  certain  in¬ 
struments  yielded  interesting  general 
data,  but  not  to  the  point  of  indicat¬ 
ing  instruments  wdiich  differentiate 
between  the  individuals  wdio  will 
surely  succeed  and  those  who  will 
surely  fail.  One  of  the  investigators 
(1933)  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
English  spelling  scores  are  among  the 
most  significant  indices  of  language 
ability.  He  recommends  that  pupils 
who  have  an  intelligence  quotient  be¬ 
low  100,  and  are  also  poor  spellers, 
should  not  be  accepted  in  modem  lan¬ 
guage  classes.  The  same  restriction 
should  apply  to  poor  spellers  who  are 
over-age. 

As  regards  course  content,  articles 
(1934-35)  in  Modem  Txinguage  Jour¬ 
nal,  Bulletin  of  High  Points  (N.  Y. 

10  See  "Experitnents  and  Studies  In  Modern 

11  IMd.,  pp.  145-90. 


City),  School  Review,  Hispania,  re¬ 
port  efforts  to  adapt  foreign  language 
work  to  mediocre  pupils,  whether 
through  “general  language”  (School 
Review,  Nov.,  1933),  or  in  foreign 
language  courses  diluted  as  to  gram¬ 
mar  and  centered  more  around  read¬ 
ing  and  the  cultural  aspects.  Others 
(in  French  Review,  German  Quarter¬ 
ly,  1935)  discuss  the  cultural  element, 
the  former  offering  a  specimen  of  a 
test  of  attainment,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  suggests  a  program. 

Discussions  of  “method”  in  profes¬ 
sional  magazines  point  to  little  that  is 
new  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  arti¬ 
cles  (e.g.,  Remmers  and  Fotos  in 
MU,  XVIII,  1934)  which  suggest 
that  “method”  as  such  may  be  less  im¬ 
portant  than  a  suitable  course  content, 
scientifically  determined.  At  the  same 
time,  some  dozen  articles  are  at  hand 
in  which  a  “reading”  method  is  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con,  but  as  they  deal 
with  particular  experiences  or  set 
forth  personal  views,  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  topic  is 
of  interest  to  many  persons.  The 
study  by  Cheydleur’®  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  Milwaukee  directed  by  Young 
and  Vander  Beke“  are  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  undertakings  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  These  represent  tendencies  in 
only  two  respects.  Both  bear  witness 
to  interest  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem ;  and  the  fact  that  such  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  schools  and  col- 
bges  were  found  by  Cheydleur  to  be 
using  a  graded-text  series  is  evidence 
that  books  edited  with  the  reading  aim 
uppermost  have  attracted  considerable 
attention.  No  one  can  say  whether 
this  interest  will  endure. 

LAngrtiasre  Teaching,’*  pp.  100-44. 
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Several  other  studies  deal  with  the 
cultural  element  of  the  course.  In 
one  the  author  ascertained  that 
French  students  reach  a  definitely 
higher  level  of  cultural  information 
than  a  similar  non-French  group,  but 
that  the  two-year  French  group  was 
equally  as  definitely  below  the  three- 
year  group,  probably  because  teachers 
j)ay  little  attention  to  this  aspect  dur¬ 
ing  the  elementary  period.  Several 
others  are  devoted  to  an  e.xami nation 
of  reading  texts,  following  the  general 
procedure  developed  by  (Jertrude  Oil¬ 
man,  and  with  similar  results. 

While  there  is  reason  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  this  aspect  of  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  is  receiving  so  much 
attention  by  investigators,  it  is  clear 
that  no  one  is  yet  ready  to  j)ropo8e  a 
canon,  such  as  we  now  have,  in  effect, 
in  grammar  and  in  vocabulary. 

The  author  of  another  study  (1935) 
examined  some  twenty-six  elementary 
German  books  published  in  the  years 
1910-1935.  He  concluded  that  up  to 
1929  the  chief  aim  had  been  to  give 
l>eginners  a  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  that  since  then  the  reading  aim  is 
definitely  given  a  place,  the  amount  of 
grammar  Wing  reduced,  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  selection  being  determined  by  fre¬ 
quency  lists,  and  KuUiirl-unfJe  receiv¬ 
ing  more  attention.  Tliese  results 
agree  substantially  with  tlie  observa¬ 
tions  made  earlier  in  these  pages. 

Two  idiom  studies  in  French  (1932, 
1934),  in  which  a  number  of  reading 
texts  Avere  checked  Avith  Cheydleur’s 
French  Idiom  List,  indicate  that  there 
is  much  less  uniformity  among  French 
writers  in  the  use  of  idioms  than  of 
vocabulary,  but  that  the  first  100 
items  in  list  A  of  that  compilation 
should  fonn  a  part  of  every  elemen¬ 
tary  course. 

11  “Studies  in  Mwlern  iJiniruaKe  Teaching,’’ 


This  hasty  sampling  of  the  consid-  • 
crable  number  of  investigations  must  "" 
suffice  to  conA’ey  an  impression  of  their 
nature  and  their  results.  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  only  one  more:  an  attempt 
n933)  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  s 
“ActiA'e-Passive”  French  A’ocabulary  | 
in  first-second,  and  third-year  classes,  I 
Avhich  yielded  the  following  table  of  I 
medians:  1 

First-year  active . <>45  words  I 

First-year  passive . 2535  words  I 

Second-year  active  . 1170  words  I 

Second-year  passive . 3000  words  f 

Third-year  active  . 1740  Avords  | 

riiird-year  passiA’c  . 3390  words 

Some  050  test  papers  were  analyzed 
by  the  author,  following  the  procedure 
of  the  organ-0 Wrdeck  study.' ^  A 
leader  is  startled  by  the  large  number 
of  items  in  the  first-year  “passive” 
Aocabularv,  and  remains  somewhat 
skeptical,  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tressingly  small  numWr  of  studies  of  | 
an  important  subject,  he  is  grateful  ■ 
that  at  least  a  serious  Wginning  has  i 
been  made.  | 

Most  of  the  research  in  the  field  of  i 
modern  language  teaching  is  Wing  I 
done  by  candidates  preparing  a  mas-  I 
tcr’s  dissertation  in  departments  of  | 
education.  Some  of  the  resulting  stud¬ 
ies  are  crude  and  difficult  to  interpret 
because  the  supervising  professors 
haA'e  not  insisted  that  the  student  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  the  meaning  of  each  . 
sentence  and  then  formulate  the  mean-  | 
ing  intelligibly.  In  other  cases  candi¬ 
dates  have  Wen  permitted  to  present 
mere  compilations  of  existing  mate¬ 
rial.  Xo  doubt  the  candidate  has  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  laWr  invoh’cd,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  of  small  value  to  others.  = 
QualitatiA’e  differences  in  the  signifi-  I 
canee  of  the  subjects  treated  and  in 

Marmillan,  1930,  pp.  213-21. 
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the  manner  of  presentation  are  observ- 
ftble  in  monographs  coming  from  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions.  On  the  whole, 
however,  modern  language  teachers 
have  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  these 
departments  and  their  candidates,  and 
it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  research 
in  the  field  will  continue  to  come  from 
this  source.  It  is  axiomatic,  of  course, 
that  to  be  profitable,  the  results  of  this 
research  must  be  made  accessible.  The 
Analytical  Bibliography ,  published  by 
the  Committee  on  Modern  Language 
Teaching,  did  this  for  the  period  1927- 
32.  Material  for  the  quinquennium 
just  closing  is  being  gathered  in  the 
hope  that  means  may  be  found  for 
publication,  but  the  great  mass  of  mod¬ 
ern  language  teachers  are  either  so 
poorly  informed  about  such  publica¬ 
tions,  or  so  little  interested,  that  the 
receipts  from  sales  are  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  finance  the  labor  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  cost  of  printing. 

A  significant  factor  in  its  effect  up¬ 
on  tendencies  is  the  examinations  set 
by  standardizing  boards.  The  two 
most  important  are  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  board  and  the 
Xew  York  Regents,  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  a  much  wider  influence.  In  103.5, 
for  example,  1.5,304  boys  and  girls 
were  examined.  They  came  from  48 
states,  .5  territorial  dependencies  and 
22  foreign  countries.  There  were 
7,01  fl  candidates  in  French,  1,3.50  in 
German,  37.5  in  Spanish.  While  of 
the  total  number  of  candidates,  11,13,5 
came  from  .5  states  (Xew’  York,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania, 
Xew  Jersey),  it  is  evident  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  C.  E.  E.  R.  reaches  to 
all  the  schools  in  all  the  states  that 
send  graduates  to  eastern  colleges. 
California  schools,  for  example,  sent 
201  candidates.  Illinois  sent  470, 


Iowa  sent  30,  Minnesota  sent  224, 
Texas  sent  85,  Wisconsin  sent  115, 
Virginia  sent  94.  Consequently  the 
examinations  set  by  the  Board  affect 
the  teaching  of  all  college  entrance 
subjects  in  the  states  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  the  Alleghenies  to 
a  degree  that  is  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  candidates  w’ho  come 
from  these  areas. 

In  1031  the  Board  received  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  commission  appointed  to  re¬ 
vise  the  modern  language  require¬ 
ments.  In  1034  it  set  examinations 
in  French  and  in  Spanish,  one  por¬ 
tion  of  which — a  reading  test — was  to 
be  written  by  all  candidates  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  their  period  of 
study.  In  1035  the  common  part  of 
the  examination  was  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  questions  on  grammar,  idioms, 
and  vocabulary.  In  addition,  each  ex¬ 
amination  at  each  level  called  for 
translation  both  to  and  from  English. 
The  German  examination  contained 
no  such  common  section,  although, 
like  the  others,  it  offered  a  “compre¬ 
hension”  section  in  which  candidates 
answ’ered  questions  to  show  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  passages  in  the  foreign 
language.  The  examinations  for  1936 
followed  the  same  pattern,  with  the 
same  differences  between  German  and 
the  other  two  languages.  The  second 
and  third-year  German  examination 
for  1036  contained  such  questions  as 
“give,  w’ith  the  definite  article,  the 
nominative  singular,  genitive  singular, 
and  nominative  plural  —  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nouns  for:  city,  daughter,  end, 
heart,  mountain,  professor,  state, 
street,  week,  year.”  Grammatical 
knowdedge  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
papers  was  tested  by  objectively  scor- 
able  techniques,  such  as  missing 
words,  substituting  the  proper  form 
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of  a  French  (Spanish)  word  for  an 
English  word,  or  for  the  infinitive  of 
a  foreign  word,  and  the  like.  The 
Spanish  examination  includes  also  a 
vocabulary  test. 

One  striking  fact  here  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  toward  techniques  which  permit 
of  uniform  scoring.  The  French  pa¬ 
pers  in  1935  were  read  with  high  reli¬ 
ability  despite  the  presence  of  conven¬ 
tional  sections.  Another  is  the  device 
whereby  candidates  at  all  levels  wrote 
the  same  portions  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  papers,  which  permitted  ex¬ 
aminers  to  apply  a  common  measure  in 
this  portion  of  the  test  to  all  candi¬ 
dates.  In  order  to  know'  the  effect  of 
these  procedures,  a  critic  would  need 
to  have  access  to  all  the  data,  to  study 
particularly  the  scores  on  the  common 
section  of  the  examination,  and  to 
know  the  weighting  of  the  different 
portions  with  respect  to  one  another, 
especially  of  the  passages  for  transla¬ 
tion  into  the  foreign  language.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  pa.ssing 
that  no  construction  involving  the  sub¬ 
junctive  or  a  past  participle  agree¬ 
ment  is  called  for  in  the  Knglish- 
French  passage  of  the  two-year  test. 
In  the  three-year  passage,  there  is  at 
most  one  opening  for  a  subjunctive, 
and  in  the  fourth-year  there  are  two. 
One  opening  for  illustrating  past  par¬ 
ticiple  agreement  is  offered  in  the 
third-year  passage  and  none  in  the 
fourth-year.  These  statements  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  implying  adverse  crit¬ 
icism  of  this  part  of  the  examination. 
Far  from  it!  French  people  do  use 
the  subjunctive,  and  many  of  them, 
when  writing,  are  mindful  of  “la 
fameuse  regie  des  participes”  which 
made  Daudet’s  petit  Frantz  cut  school, 
but  they  daily  speak  and  write  myri¬ 
ads  of  sentences  in  which  these  phe¬ 


nomena  do  not  appear,  so  that  in  pre¬ 
senting  such  passages  to  test  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  French,  the  C.  E.  E.  B. 
examiners  are  doing  no  violence  to  the 
language,  however  much  their  choice 
may  grieve  those  who  rejoice  in  pas¬ 
sages  w’hich  bristle  like  grammatical 
(  hevatur  de  frise. 

The  Regent’s  examinations  offer  no 
change  in  form  or  in  principle.  Trans¬ 
lation  into  and  from  English,  an 
aural  comprehension  passage,  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  1)0  answ’ered  in  the  foreign 
JftngiLage  and  in  complete  sentences, 
writing  out  verb  forms,  composition 
in  the  foreign  language.  No  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  tendency  appears  here  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  the  effort  to  assign 
specific  w’eights  to  small  units  of  cer¬ 
tain  sections.  A  value  of  IV2  is  a.s- 
signed,  for  example,  to  the  sentence 
“Does  he  like  his  Spanish  classes?” 

It  would  be  impossible  in  such  an 
article  to  digest  the  numerous  articles 
on  modern  language  teaching  that 
have  appeared  in  the  last  six  years  in 
the  various  journals  in  which  such 
matters  are  discussed.  Perhaps  the 
al)8tract8  in  the  .Tanuary  issue  (1037) 
of  the  Modern  Tjonguage  Journal  may 
l)e  considered  representative.  These 
summariz«*  nineteen  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  during  1036  in  six  journals. 
Six  of  these  may  l)e  regarded  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  plea  for  the  subject,  as  a 
statement  of  values,  in  which  the 
phrases  “international  spirit,”  “better 
world  citizens,’’  “social  values”  occur 
w’ith  their  accustomed  regularity. 
One  w’riter  advocates  wider  use  of 
mechanical  devices  like  the  radio  and 
the  stereopticon.  Six  discuss  various 
phases  of  the  problem  of  increasing 
reading  ability,  w’hether  through  the 
u.se  of  translations  of  important  books, 
ei  w’ith  the  aid  of  “visible  voc.abularv” 
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or  by  the  use  of  various  testing  de¬ 
vices,  or  through  differentiating  be¬ 
tween  the  grammatical  knowledge 
reeded  for  reading  and  the  phenomena 
necessary  for  “constructive  purposes.” 
One  article  presents  the  values  of  tests 
for  sectioning  and  placement ;  another 
examines  the  cultural  element  in  cer¬ 
tain  German  texts;  and  still  another 
points  out  the  havoc  that  may  be 
wrought  in  our  field  by  the  urge  to 
“integrate.” 

Since  four  out  of  tlie  six  “defense” 
articles  appean*d  in  journals  published 
by  and  for  modern  language  teachers, 
they  can  hardly  help  the  cause,  except, 
perhaps,  by  attempting  to  supply  fel¬ 
low  teachers  with  ammunition  against 
an  invader,  real  or  imaginary.  The 
six  articles  which  discuss  reading  are 
significant.  The  authors  are  by  no 
means  at  one  in  all  particulars,  but 
all  concern  themselves  with  some 
phase  of  a  concrete  and  important 
question.  Only  one  of  the  nineteen 
articles  deals  specifically  with  testing, 
and  none  discusses  vocabulary.  It 
may  be  that  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  believe  that  the  spade  work  has 
been  done  in  the  fields  of  testing  and 
of  vocabulary,  and,  as  in  these  six 
articles,  are  endeavoring  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  achievement  of 
one  of  the  essential  aims. 

In  this  survey,  attention  has  been 
directed  solely  to  developments  in  the 
early  stages  of  modern  language  in¬ 
struction.  Nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  advanced  stages,  nothing 
about  the  training  of  teachers.  This 
is  readily  explicable  by  the  scarcity 
of  information.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  most  colleges  and  universities  in¬ 
creasing  attention  is  being  paid  to 
training  in  phonetics.  Summer  lan¬ 


guage  schools  like  Middlebury  and 
Pennsylvania  State  College  are  pro¬ 
gressing  vigorously.  An  increasing 
demand  by  school  authorities  for 
teachers  with  advanced  training  is 
jmshing  younger  aspirants  tow’ard  the 
master’s  degree  and  is  also  forcing 
teachers  already  in  service  to  work  in 
that  direction.  At  Chicago,  an  ar- 
langement  exists  whereby  prospective 
teachers  may  have  three  months’  ap¬ 
prentice  teaching  in  city  high  8cho<da 
under  the  combined  direction  of  a 
critic  teacher  and  a  university  instruc¬ 
tor.  In  several  universities,  staff 
members  are  being  appointed,  special¬ 
ists  in  a  modern  language  field,  who 
are  specifically  interested  in  teaching 
problems.  Consequently  it  is  probable 
that  the  trend  toward  producing  bet¬ 
ter-trained  teachers  is  not  only  con¬ 
tinuing,  but  is  gathering  strength. 
The  colleges  and  universities  are  tak¬ 
ing  more  seriously  their  task  of 
producing  teachers  who  are  better 
equipped  linguistically  and  at  the 
same  time  are  more  conversant  with 
professional  problems.  On  the  last 
point,  the  large  number  of  special 
studies  being  produced  in  various  in¬ 
stitutions  is  testimony  enough. 

Drawing  on  the  great  variety  of 
testimony  glanced  at  in  these  pages, 
can  a  reporter  enumerate  the  trends 
in  a  neat  summarizing  paragraph,  and 
indicate  the  specific  results  which  the 
future  will  bring?  He  cannot.  The 
field  is  too  vast  and  too  little  is  known 
about  the  opinions  and  the  practices 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  teachers 
of  modern  languages  the  country  over. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  five  states 
noted  above  as  providing  four-fifths 
of  the  1935  candidates  for  College 
Board  examinations,  no  considerable 
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change  has  taken  place  or  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future.  Well-estab¬ 
lished  schools,  particularly  private 
schools  with  a  relatively  large  popu¬ 
lation  of  future  college  students  who 
pursue  a  language  for  three  or  four 
years, — the  French  3  group  in  1935 
provided  3997  candidates  against  2410 
from  the  2-year  group,  but  there  was 
no  fourth-year  group  in  German  and 
no  third  or  fourth  in  Spanish — prob¬ 
ably  have  less  occasion  for  acute  con¬ 
cern  about  aims,  course  content,  and 
classroom  activities  than  in  regions 
which  in  a  sense  are  academic  fron¬ 
tiers.  It  would  be  imprudent  (or 
should  it  l)e  spelled  i-m-p-u-d-e-n-t  ? ) 
to  push  this  metaphor  further  and 
speak  of  attacks  by  savages,  and  of 
scalping  parties,  and  of  being  roasted 
at  the  stake  of  the  “Cardinal  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Education.”  Put  there  is  a 
difference  in  school  conditions,  a  dif¬ 
ference  which  probably  affects  the  for¬ 
eign  languages  as  much  or  more  than 
any  other  subject.  Thus  we  have  the 
rather  striking  situation  in  which  a 
group  of  examinations  set  for  some 
tifteen  or  twenty  thousand  students 
annually  goes  far  toward  shaping  the 
program  of  several  millions  of  high- 
.-^chool  pupils.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  College  Board  that  it  is  not  static, 
and  that  the  changes — we  may  hope 
and  l)elieve  that  they  are  improve¬ 
ments — made  in  the  Latin,  the  mod¬ 
ern  language,  the  mathematics  exami¬ 
nations,  came  rather  in  response  to  a 
demand  from  within  the  board  than 
from  the  schools  which  sent  in  the 
largest  number  of  candidates. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  certain 
differences  in  aims  and  in  classroom 
procedures  will  always  prevail  be¬ 
tween  various  regions.  If  these  dif¬ 
ferences  correspond  to  definite  condi¬ 


tions,  no  one  can  object.  The  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  however,  is  that  the  issues 
shall  not  be  obscured  by  ignorance  of 
the  €‘8sential  facts,  facts  such  as  those 
\\hich  are  being  brought  to  light  in 
continually  greater  numbers  by  inves¬ 
tigators  in  the  field.  And  since  to  be  i 
valuable  these  facts  must  be  made  ac-  '= 
cessible,  is  it  completely  naive  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  associations  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  Modern  Ixinr  > 
(juage  Jovnml,  Hispania,  French  Re-  » 
view,  and  German  Quarterly  should 
devote  a  percentage  of  the  net  annual 
returns  from  these  journals  to  estab¬ 
lishing  a  fund  for  gathering  and  pub¬ 
lishing  in  suitable  form  the  results  of 
significant  research  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage  field  ? 

At  least  one  tendency,  if  no  other, 
is  manifest  in  the  foregoing  pages: 
the  tendency  to  seek  the  pertinent  and 
basic  facts  which  will  render  it  pos¬ 
sible  little  by  little  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  guesswork  which  has  so 
long  dominated  in  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study  and  of  most  text- 
l>ooks.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
tendency  should  be  singled  out  for  em- 
jdiasis  during  a  year  marked  by  the 
publication  of  Hayward  Keniston’s 
frequency  study  of  contemporary 
Spanish  syntax.  It  would  be  eminent¬ 
ly  fitting  if  so  noteworthy  an  event, 
the  cidmination  of  a  decade  of  unre¬ 
munerated  toil,  were  not  only  to,stim- 
ulate  other  investigators  to  renewed 
activity — as  it  is  sure  to  do — but  were 
also  to  convince  the  associations  of 
modern  language  teachers  of  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting 
research  in  the  field  and  to  provide 
means  for  assembling  the  results  and 
making  them  accessible  to  members  of 
the  profession. 
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During  the  fail  of  lOSC  some¬ 
thin;]^  like  200  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  to  a  selected  list 
of  secondary  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  finding:  out  what  the  teachers  of 
these  institutions  were  doiii"  in  the 
matters  of  method  and  curriculum. 
The  investigation  was  wholly  one  of 
fact-finding,  and  no  questions  of  the¬ 
ory  or  opinion  were  asked,  ^lany  of 
those  who  resjionded  expressed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  results  of  the  in(|uiry 
and  it  has  seemed  perhaps  generally 
useful  to  try  to  formulate  at  least  a 
part  of  the  information  thus  gathered 
in  a  series  of  brief  notes. 

The  basis  of  the  data  here  set  forth 
are  the  replies  of  58  high  schools  and 
23  private  schools  representing  23 
states  of  the  east,  west,  ctmtral.  and 
southern  areas. 

First,  as  to  courses  offered:  4  high 
schools,  7  private  schools  offer  a  course 
of  four  years;  27  high  schools,  11 
private  schools  offer  a  course  of  three 
years;  23  high  schools,  5  private 
schools  offer  a  course  of  two  years, 
two  high  schools  have  a  course  for 
one  and  one-half  years,  and  two  high 
schools  have  a  one-year  course  in 
German. 


The  schools  reporting  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  show  the  following  enrollment : 


First  year  .  . . 

HiKh 

Sl’hCHll.S 

.  4,317 

Privatf* 

Sclli>ol!i 

338 

Second  year  .  . 

.  2,778 

298 

Third  year  .  .  . 

.  586 

117 

Fourth  year  .  . 

.  107 

50 

As  is  evident  from  these  figures, 
the  private  schools  show  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  relation  between  the  number 
of  students  in  second-year  German  and 
the  number  in  first-year  German  (88 
percent)  than  do  the  high  schools  (64 
percent).  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  enrollment  in  third 
and  fourth-year  classes  to  disappear: 
indeed  there  is  reason  to  expect  some 
recession  in  the  figures  for  enrolment 
in  German  generally. 

The  number  of  students  per  teacher 
(or  section)  is  reported  as  follows: 

High  Schools 

Maximum  Minimum  Average 

First  year  ...  54  5  25 

Second  year  .  .  40  6  21 

Private  Schools 

Maximum  Minimum  Averagv 

First  year  ...  17  3  12 

Second  year  .  .  21  3  11 

The  number  of  periods  per  week  is 
almost  universally  five;  only  four 
high  schools  and  one  private  school 
report  four  periods  of  instruction  per 
week.  The  length  of  period  varies 
more  widely.  Forty  percent  of  the 
high  schools,  18  percent  of  the  private 
schools  have  a  classroom  period  of  50 
minutes  or  longer.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  high  schools  and  82  percent  of  the 
private  schools  have  a  period  of  45 
minutes  or  less. 

Second,  as  to  grammar  instruction. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  high 
schools,  61  percent  of  the  private 
schools  complete  a  first  book  in  Ger- 
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man  during  the  first  year.  Thirty- 
four  percent  of  the  high  schools,  26 
percent  of  the  private  schools  are  us¬ 
ing  a  hook  for  grammar  instruction 
which  was  printed  before  1010.  Thir¬ 
ty-four  percent  of  the  high  schools,  61 
percent  of  the  private  schools  are  us¬ 
ing  a  hook  which  appeared  after  1028. 
The  difference  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  private  schools  is  proH- 
ably  due  to  two  factors:  (1)  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  high  schools  have  not 
recently  revised  their  curriculum,  (21 
the  economic  incubus  of  city-owned 
textbooks. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  high 
schools,  60  percent  of  the  private 
schools  spend  75  percent  or  more  of 
the  first  year  upon  the  instruction  in 
grammar.  Thirty  percent  of  the  high 
schools,  20  percent  of  the  private 
schools  devote  50  percent  or  less  of 
their  time  to  this  activity. 

Third,  as  to  reading.  Fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  schools  and  43  per¬ 
cent  of  the  private  schools  begin  their 
reading  during  the  first  month.  Ele¬ 
ven  high  schools  and  five  private 
schools  begin  to  read  “at  once.” 
Twenty-six  percent  of  the  high  schools 
and  18  percent  of  the  private  schools 
defer  their  reading  until  the  second 
semester. 

The  data  submitted  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  read  during  the  first  year 
are  relatively  incomplete,  yet  the  table 
below  probably  re[)resents  the  facts 
reasonably  well. 

High  Schools 

Maximum  Minimum  Averas^ 


First  term  . . . 

100 

0 

60 

Second  term  . 

180 

40 

90 

Total  . 

250 

45 

135 

Private  Schools  .<■ 

Maximum  Minimum  Avera<« 


First  term  . . . 

100 

0 

50 

Second  term  . 

200 

20 

97 

Total  . 

250 

40 

144 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  i 
make  no  assignments  for  private  read-  | 
ing  during  the  first  year.  Only  10  | 
high  schools  and  2  private  schools  re-  | 
port  regular  assignments  for  private  I 
reading,  a  smaller  number  encourage  | 
their  better  students  to  do  some  of  > 
this  work.  Only  three  high  schooli  i 
re|>ort  the  assignment  of  collateral  " 
reading  in  English,  for  such  subjects  ■ 
as  history,  customs,  current  events,  > 

and  ilailv  life  of  the  Germans.  I 

3 

One  of  the  questions  read:  “How 
much  is  read  for  comprehension  ?” 
The  replies  to  this  bit  of  “professional 
jargon”  were  not  wholly  illuminating. 

It  appears,  however,  that  40  percent 
of  the  high  schools  and  56  perc-ent  of 
the  private  schools  make  little  or  no 
use  of  this  method  in  the  first  year, 
while  55  percent  of  the  high  schools 
and  35  percent  of  the  private  schools  I 
devote  some  time  to  it.  Thirteen  1 
high  schools  and  three  private  schools  | 
do  all  or  most  of  their  reading  this  i 
way.  ■ 

Fourth,  as  to  oral  work.  Forty-five  ■ 
percent  of  the  high  schools  and  35  | 
percent  of  the  private  schools  report  ■ 
that  they  spcuid  one-half  or  more  of 
their  time  in  oral  work.  Eighteen 
high  schools  and  five  private  schools 
do  all  or  most  of  their  work  orally. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  high  schools 
and  eight  percent  of  the  private 
schools  do  little  or  no  oral  work. 

Fifth,  as  to  memory  work.  Ten 
percent  of  the  high  schools  and  17  per¬ 
cent  of  the  private  schools  report  that 
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they  do  little  or  no  memory  work. 
One  or  two  teachers  indicate  a  very 
definite  aversion  to  memorization. 
The  remainder  in  both  groups  have 
their  students  memorize  poems  or 
songs,  and  in  some  cases  prose  pas¬ 
sages,  proverbs,  and  idioms. 

Sixth,  as  to  adjuncts  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  other  methods  used.  Thirty- 
four  percent  of  the  high  schools,  39 
percent  of  the  private  schools  appar¬ 
ently  make  no  use  of  realia  or  other 
adjuncts.  The  remainder  report  an 
imposing  array  of  devices,  which  it 
will  suffice  here  to  enumerate.  Vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  pictures,  charts,  map  work, 
international  correspondence,  foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines,  lantern, 
movies,  talkies,  perception  cards,  cal¬ 
endars,  notebooks,  games,  singing, 
puppet  shows,  plays,  original  dia¬ 
logues,  German  club,  German  table. 
One  high  school  and  one  private 
school  make  use  of  the  phonograph  for 
language  instruction,  while  23  high 
schools  and  two  private  schools  use 
the  phonograph  for  music  of  various 
sorts. 

The  programs  indicated  for  the  in¬ 
struction  in  the  second  year  permit 
the  following  summarization : 

First,  as  to  instruction  in  grammar. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  high 
schools  and  nine  percent  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  restrict  the  work  in  gram¬ 
mar  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
book.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
high  schools  and  nine  percent  of  the 
private  schools  add  to  this  work  the 
use  of  a  special  composition  book. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  the  private 
schools,  however,  finish  the  first  book 
and  go  through  another  beginner’s 
grammar  in  the  second  year.  Nine 


percent  of  the  high  schools  and  26  per¬ 
cent  of  the  private  schools,  having  fin¬ 
ished  a  first  book  in  the  first  year, 
work  through  a  special  second-year 
grammar.  Nineteen  percent  of  the 
high  schools  and  13  percent  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  add  to  this  special  review 
grammar  a  special  book  for  composi¬ 
tion.  Nine  percent  of  the  schools  of 
each  group  limit  their  grammar  in¬ 
struction  in  the  second  year  to  the  use 
of  a  composition  book.  Five  high 
schools  and  four  private  schools  oper¬ 
ate  with  vocabulary  building  devices 
of  one  sort  or  another,  principally  with 
word  lists.  One  high  school  and  no 
private  school  reports  that  no  instruc¬ 
tion  in  grammar  is  given  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  high  schools 
and  13  percent  of  the  private  schools 
spend  at  least  60  percent  of  the  time 
in  the  second  year  in  instruction  in 
grammar.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the 
high  schools  and  26  percent  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  give  half  their  time  to 
this  work.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the 
high  schools  and  40  percent  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools  spend  40  percent  of  their 
time  on  instruction  in  grammar.  Thir¬ 
teen  percent  of  the  high  schools  and  18 
percent  of  the  private  schools  spend 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  their 
time  in  this  work. 

Second,  as  to  reading.  Here  again 
the  data  are  incomplete,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  general  that  shown  in  the 
tabulation. 


nigh  Schools 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Averaae 

First  term  .  . 

350 

25 

117 

Second  term 

350 

32 

161 

Total  . 

700 

75 

278 
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Private  Schools 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Averago 

First  term  . . 

225 

50 

128 

Second  term 

225 

100 

167 

Total  . 

450 

180 

296 

The  assignments  for  private  reading 
in  the  second  year  are  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  in  the  first  year.  Thirty- 
one  high  schools  (56  percent)  and 
seven  private  schools  (30  percent) 
make  definite  assignments  of  private 
reading.  In  the  first  year  only  IT 
percent  of  the  high  schools  and  0  per¬ 
cent  of  the  private  schools  made  such 
assignments.  In  addition  to  these 
schools  which  make  definite  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  second  year  11  percent 
of  the  high  schools  and  9  percent  of 
the  private  schools  encourage  private 
leading  by  competent  students.  In 
length,  the  assignments  indicated 
range  from  some  twenty  pages  to  the 
equivalent  of  175  pages.  One  may 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  high  schools 
appear  to  favor  assignments  for  pri¬ 
vate  reading  in  the  second  year  much 
more  strongly  than  do  the  private 
schools. 

As  to  the  “technique,”  so-called,  of 
“reading  for  comprehension,”  the  high 
schools  show  aliout  the  same  situation 
numerically  as  for  the  first  year. 
Thirty-six  percent  of  them  apparently 
do  nothing  in  this  field.  Forty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  schools  devote  some 
time  to  it,  and  24  percent  do  most  or 
all  of  their  reading  this  way.  The 
private  schools  show  more  interest  in 
this  method  in  the  second  year  than 
in  the  first.  Only  30  percent  of  them 
make  no  use  of  it,  while  65  percent 
devote  some  time  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand  only  one  private  school  reports 
that  it  does  most  of  its  reading  this 


way,  and  none  reports  doing  all  the 
reading  “for  comprehension.”  It  is 
clear  from  the  replies  to  this  question 
that  there  are  two  “schools”  of  thought 
about  it  —  in  addition  to  those  who 
will  have  none  of  it.  Some  teachers 
use  this  method  in  the  l)eginning  and  I 
pass  from  it  to  intensive  reading.  | 
Others  begin  w’ith  intensive  reading  I 
and  supplement  it  later  with  reading  | 
for  comprehension  only.  In  addition,  I 
there  are  a  few  teachers  who  use  this  | 
method  only,  and  who  apparently  do  | 
no  intensive  reading.  One  or  tw’o  re-  | 
port  that  they  do  practically  no  trans-  f 
latiiig.  t 

Third,  as  to  oral  w'ork.  Forty-seven  , 
percent  of  the  high  schools  and  48  per-  ' 
cent  of  the  private  schools  report  that 
they  spend  one-half  or  more  of  their  - 
time  in  oral  work.  The  private  schools 
show  more  stress  on  this  part  of  the 
instruction  in  the  second  than  in  the 
first  year.  I'he  numl)er  of  schools  do¬ 
ing  little  or  no  oral  work  is  the  same 
for  the  second  year  as  for  the  first. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  memorization 
of  pfX'ms,  songs,  proverbs,  idioms,  and 
prose  passages,  some  schools  report  the 
memorization  of  playlets,  original  dia¬ 
logues,  ami  of  “free”  reproductions  of 
♦exts. 

Fourth,  as  to  adjuncts  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Tw’enty-four  percent  of  the 
high  schools  and  30  percent  of  the 
private  schools  report  no  use  of  realia  ■ 
or  other  adjunets.  This  is  a  slightly  | 
low’er  percentage  than  that  found  in 
the  first  year.  In  addition  to  the 
items  mentioned  in  the  list  for  the 
first-year  work,  we  find  listed  “con¬ 
versation,”  vocabulary  building,  spell¬ 
ing  matches,  comprehension  tests,  re¬ 
production  of  texts,  free  compositions, 
instruction  in  simple  social  procedure. 
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and  talks  on  customs  and  culture.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  a  more  extensive 
use  of  dictation  is  reported  for  the 
second  than  for  the  first  year. 

I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  te-xtlx>ok  situation  statisti¬ 
cally,  hut  one  simply  cannot  mention 
these  books  by  name  in  public  print. 

To  any  who  may  feel  that  I  should 
have  expressed  some  judgment  or 
opinion  concerning  the  data  here  pre¬ 
sented,  let  me  repeat  that  this  was  a 
fact-finding  enterprise.  Moreover,  I 
have  in  my  file  bibliographical  data 
of  some  250  articles  on  methods  and 
materials,  all  of  them  written  since 
1019.  It  would  seem  that  there  has 
been  enough  of  theory  and  opinion.  At 
any  rate  I  decline  to  add  to  it  here. 
I  must  also  add  a  word  of  caution.  I 


have  not,  and  my  readers  should  not 
generalize  upon  the  basis  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  T  have  collected.  The  schools 
which  reported  represent  the  best  of 
instruction  in  their  various  areas  and 
fields.  My  intention  has  been  merely 
to  show,  in  part,  what  these  schools 
are  in  fact  doing  in  the  instruction  in 
German.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their 
cooperation  in  giving  me  this  mate¬ 
rial,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  nothing 
I  may  have  said  will  be  construed  as 
criticism  of  their  programs.  A  pro¬ 
gram  is  good  or  bad  only  in  relation 
to  the  situation  which  it  seeks  to  meet, 
and  a  just  evaluation  of  a  program 
demands  an  individual  orientation  in 
the  specific  situation  to  which  I  can¬ 
not  pretend. 
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IT  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  to  make  an  elaborate 
and  technical  study  of  the  new- 
and  old-type  tests.  In  recent  years 
this  has  often  been  adequately  done 
by  competent  authorities,  such  as 
Henmon,  Lindquist,  Monroe,  Odell, 
Ruch,  Stoddard,  and  Wood.  Assum¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  works  of  such 
experts  as  these  are  already  known  or 
easily  accessible  to  our  readers  we 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  present 
fresh  evidence  gathered  at  Wisconsin 
showing  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
subjective  or  so-called  essay  type  of 
examination  so  generally  employed 
for  the  grading  and  classification  of 
students,  for  awarding  scholastic  hon¬ 
ors,  for  the  guidance  of  administra¬ 
tive  officers  in  curricular  matters 
as  well  as  for  evaluating  teaching 
efficiency.  This  will  be  followed  by 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  more  objective  or 
new-type  test  for  nearly  all  purposes 
now  served  by  the  essay  examinations 
as  well  as  for  new  purposes.  We  hope 
to  encourage  by  our  example  a  more 
scientific  approach  to  the  problem  of 
measurement  of  student  and  teacher 
achievement  not  merely  in  the  foreign 
language  field  but  also  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fields  of  higher  education.  We 
are  not  unaware  that  there  are  already 
a  goodly  number  of  other  institutions 


like  our  own  that  are  bravely  blazing 
the  trail  in  this  direction,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  enough  of  these  pioneers 
have  given  to  the  public  the  results  of 
their  experience.  Although  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  scepticism  entertained  in  | 
some  quarters  toward  anything  that  ^ 
smacks  of  professional  educational  | 
theories  or  practices,  we  also  know  | 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  are  eager  \ 
for  reliable  information  about  such  | 
experiments  and  findings  as  ours.  In  ; 
this  connection,  Professor  Lewis  M.  [ 
Terman,  after  claiming  that  student  | 
guidance  rests  upon  little  more  than  ■ 
guesswork  when  it  is  based  on  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  objective  infor¬ 
mation  to  l)e  obtained  from  standard¬ 
ized  tests,  writes  as  follows:  “One  is 
tempted  to  put  it  more  strongly  and 
to  say  that  educational  guidance  with¬ 
out  educational  testing  is  professional 
quackery,  as  much  so  as  in  the  case 
of  the  physician  w’ho  refuses  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  approved  laboratory  tech-  ^ 
niques  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  certain  diseases.”* 

I. 

The  UnreliahiUiy  of  the  Old-Type  or 
Essay  Examination  in  First  and  ^ 
Second  Year  French.  i 

Some  years  ago  we  made  a  thorough  | 
study  of  the  relative  dependability  as  | 
measuring  instruments  of  the  essay  | 
examinations  and  the  standardized  | 


1  Ruch  and  Stoddard:  "Teats  and  Measurements  In  Hijfh  School  Instruction,"  World  Book 

Company.  Yonkers,  New  York.  1927,  p.  XVIII.  * 

2  Che^leur:  “The  Relative  Reliability  of  the  Old  and  New  Type  Modern  Lanmiaae  Examina¬ 
tions,"  The  French  Review,  Volume  IT,  Mny,  1929,  No.  (. 
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tests  administered  in  our  depart¬ 
ment.*  Among  other  things  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  point  that  the  latter  were 
more  reliable  than  the  former  by  22% 
in  the  first,  82%  in  the  second,  44% 
in  the  third,  and  38%  in  the  fourth 
semesters  of  French.  This  superior¬ 
ity  was  demonstrated  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  incorporated  some  of 
the  best  features  of  the  objecti\'e  tests 
in  our  own  departmental  examina¬ 
tions,  36  of  which  for  the  period  1921- 
1928  yielded  reliability  coefficients 
ranging  from  .72  to  .95.  Probably 
the  most  striking  and  painful  discov¬ 
ery  of  this  investigation  was  the  large 
percentage  of  misplaced  students;  for 
instance,  35%  of  the  second  semester 
students  were  nearer  to  the  third  se¬ 
mester  median  than  their  own,  and 
38%  of  the  fifth  semester  students 
were  nearer  the  seventh  semester  me¬ 
dian  than  their  own.  While  we  had 
faith  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
the  above  departmental  examinations, 
which  our  study  proved  to  be  more 
reliable  than  the  average  old  type  ex¬ 
amination  but  less  reliable  than  the 
new  type,  still  it  was  the  realization 
of  the  considerable  margin  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  their  predictive  value 
that  led  to  the  introduction  of  our 
placement  tests  in  1930. 

II. 

The  Unreliability  of  Grading  Essay 
Examinations  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Year  French. 

Py  means  of  four  sets  of  marks 
established  by  four  different  sets  of 
correctors  of  225  third  year  and  152 
fourth  year  final  examinations  in 
French  literature  given  in  1933  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  ob¬ 


tained  evidence  showing  the  variabil¬ 
ity  of  the  grading  system  with  the  old 
type  or  essay  examination.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity  we  shall  designate  the 
original  sets  of  marks  on  these  exami¬ 
nations  as  those  of  corrector  one,  and 
the  other  seta  as  those  of  correctors 
two,  three,  and  four.  The  final  exam¬ 
ination  grades  of  the  above  third  and 
fourth  year  French  students  were  cor¬ 
related  with  the  corresponding  grades 
allotted  to  the  same  examination  pa¬ 
pers  by  three  special  CWA  correctors 
who  were  all  experienced  French 
teachers  trained  by  us  and  one-time 
members  of  our  staff.  Corrector  two’s 
grades  when  correlated  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  final  examination  grades  give  an 
r  of  .77  for  the  third  year  courses 
and  an  r  of  .59  for  fourth  year;  cor¬ 
rector  three’s  grades  correlated  with 
the  original  examination  grades  yield 
an  r  of  .69  for  third  year  and  an  r 
of  .50  for  fourth  year;  corrector  four’s 
grades  when  matched  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  examination  grades  give  an  r  of 
.77  for  third  year  and  an  r  of  .44  for 
the  fourth  year  course.  The  value  of 
knowing  the  correlation  of  corrector 
one’s  grades  and  those  of  corrector 
two,  three,  or  four  is  to  enable  us 
to  prophesy  corrector  two,  three,  or 
four’s  grades  from  corrector  one’s 
marks.  A  correlation  coefficient  of 
1.00  would  mean  that  a  forecast  based 
on  one  of  the  corrector’s  marks  would 
be  100%  correct.  By  using  the  for¬ 
mula  for  the  coefficient  of  alienation, 
we  learn  that  the  above  correlations  in 
the  order  given  indicate  a  forecasting 
efficiency  of  only  36,  19,  28,  13,  36, 
and  11  per  cent  respectively  better 
than  chance.*  Again,  if  we  compare 


3  Green  and  Jorjfenaen:  "The  Use  and  Interpretation  of  ISduoatlonal  Testa,"  Ixmsinans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York,  I.ondon,  Toronto,  1929,  p.  163. 
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these  same  coefficients  of  correlation 
with  the  results  obtained  when  we  cor¬ 
related  the  grades  on  the  attainment 
examinations  with  those  established 
by  our  CWA  correctors  (i.  e.,  r  —  .94 
for  one  Intermediate  and  r  =-  .98  for  a 
second,  and  r  —  .94  for  one  Profici¬ 
ency  and  r  =  .94  for  another  of  the 
same  kind,  all  four  e.xaminations  with 
decidedly  objective  features)  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  grades  obtained  on  our 
attainment  examinations,  either  Inter¬ 
mediate  or  Proficiency,  are  much  more 
reliable  and  fair  to  the  students  and 
to  our  standards  than  those  secured 
exclusively  by  the  old  essay  type  ex¬ 
amination. 

In  Tables  1  and  2  and  Figures  1 
and  2  we  have  presented  in  a  concrete 

TABLE  1 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Four  Sets  of 
Grades  in  225  Third  Year  French  Given 
by  Four  Sets  of  Examiners  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  1933-1934. 


Percent  of  Grades 

Examiner  A  B  C  D  E  F 

1  .  16  36  27  14  4  3 

2  .  7  26  24  25  13  5 

3  .  4  27  27  16  16  10 

4  .  4  19  25  20  20  12 


and  striking  manner  the  distribution 
of  letter  grades  in  percents  allotted  by 
the  four  correctors  of  the  above  225 
third  year  and  the  152  fourth  year 
French  examinations. 

TABLE  2 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Four  Sets  of 
Grades  in  152  Fojirth  Year  French  Given 
by  Four  Sets  of  Examiners  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  1933-1934, 

Percent  of  Grades 

Examiner  A  B  C  D  E  F 


1  .  32  57  11  . 

2  .  8  30  37  13  10  2 

3  .  4  40  35  15  6  1 

4  .  11  29  33  16  10  1 


If  we  compare  the  percentage  of 
grades  of  Examiner  1  and  Examiner 
4,  in  Table  1,  we  are  enabled  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  startling  differences.  The 
student  under  the  first  examiner  had 
four  times  as  many  chances  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  A  as  under  the  fourth, 
about  twice  as  many  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  a  H,  about  equal  chances  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  C,  and  one  chance  in  five 
compared  with  one  chance  in  two  of 
securing  the  unsatisfactory  grade  of 
D,  E,  or  F.  A  similar  study  of  Table 
2  shows  that  under  Examiner  1  the 
student  ran  no  chance  of  receiving  a 
grade  below  C,  whereas  under  the 
other  examiners  his  chances  were  one 
in  four  that  he  would  get  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  grade.  The  student’s  chance 
of  getting  an  A  with  Examiner  1  was 
eight  times  as  great  as  with  Examiner 
3.  Other  similar  deductions  could  be 
made  if  desired. 

A  checking  of  the  grades  of  instruc¬ 
tors  1  and  3  in  Table  2  reveals  that 
they  agree  in  only  25%  of  the  cases, 
di,sagree  in  50%  of  the  cases  by  one 
letter  grade,  in  20%  of  the  cases  by 
tw’o  letter  grades,  and  in  5%  of  the 
cases  by  three  letter  grades.  Such  un¬ 
certainty  in  regard  to  our  grading  sys¬ 
tem  is  due  not  merely  to  conflicting 
standards  of  equally  competent  exam¬ 
iners,  but  also  to  the  inevitable  sub¬ 
jective  element  in  the  old  type  or  essay 
examination. 

III. 

The  Vae  of  Objective  Tests  in  Foreign 
Ixinguages. 

Much  has  been  written  for  and 
against  standardized  tests,  but  after 
all  the  pros  and  cons  in  regard  to  their 
nature,  reliability,  validity,  and  use¬ 
fulness  have  been  weighed  by  compe- 
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tent  judges  in  the  field  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  education,  it  appears  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  best  of  them  are 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old-type 
or  essay  examination  that  was  gener¬ 
ally  employed  and  still  is  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges.  They  are  an 
improvement  especially  because  they 
are  constructed  by  experts  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  subject  and  technicians  in  test 
making,  and  are  the  fruit  of  a  well- 
planned  and  careful  cooperation  of 
many  institutions  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Furthermore,  they 


are  an  improvement  because  they  are 
very  comprehensive  in  nature,  time¬ 
saving  and  objective  in  respect  to  scor¬ 
ing,  and  permit  comparisons  to  be 
made  in  achievement  between  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  instruction  at  the  same 
level  or  different  levels  in  a  single 
institution,  or  between  institutions,  or 
between  one  period  of  instruction  and 
another.  It  is  because  of  these  and 
other  advantages  that  such  tests  have 
l)een  made  and  administered  at  Wis¬ 
consin  along  with  other  excellent  tests 
of  the  same  kind  devised  elsewhere. 
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A  few  examples  of  how  they  have  been 
employed  here  will  illustrate  their 
value  to  teachers,  departmental  heads, 
administrative  officers,  and  last  but 
not  least  to  students  themselves.  If 
we  restrict  our  illustrations  chiefly  to 
one  language,  it  is  because  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  space  as  there  is  plenty  of 
material,  especially  in  German  and 
Spanish,  which  confirms  our  various 
findings  in  French. 

a.  Progress  tv  sfiidevt  ami  teacher 
efficiency.  In  Figure  3  we  have  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  work  done  in  French 
in  the  first  four  semesters  at  mid¬ 
year’s,  1927,  and  that  done  in  the 
same  subject  in  similar  classes  at  mid¬ 
year’s,  1932,  five  years  later.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  an  improvement 
in  achievement  of  from  four  to  six- 
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Semesters 

Figure  3.  Comparison  of  tlie  Norms  for 
the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  French 
Tests  Administered  at  the  University  of 
Wlscon.sln,  February  7-8,  1927,  and 
January  21-23,  1932. 

teen  score  points  all  along  the  line. 
This  is  a  gratifying  and  enlightening 
discovery  made  with  the  assistance  of 


the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Test* 
administered  at  the  two  designated 
periods.  As  there  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  I.  Q.  of  the  two 
groups  is  approximately  the  same,  the 
difference  in  results  cannot  safely  be  ^ 
ascribed  to  difference  in  intelligence  | 
alone,  but  rather  to  improved  student  * 
and  teacher  efficiency.  ^ 

Probably  no  more  striking  illus-  t 
tration  of  the  usefulness  of  objective 
tests  can  be  shown  than  that  obtained 
from  the  administration  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  Alpha  French  Tests  to  all 
Freshmen  and  Transfers  from  other 
colleges  in  SepternWr,  1928.  The  tests  I 
were  given  to  all  those  intending  to  go  I 
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Fisriiro  4.  Norms  of  the  Composite  Per¬ 
centile  Rank  on  A.  C.  Alpha  French  Test. 
Form  A,  IliKh  School  Basis,  Administered 
at  the  i.'nlversity  of  "Wisconsin,  Septem¬ 
ber.  1928.  to  befrlnninK  lb,  10a,  10b,  26, 
and  21  compared  with  the  Standard  Norms 
for  this  same  test. 

on  ill  the  subject  and  who  w’ere  placed 
in  lieginning  second,  third,  and  fourth 
semester  work.  As  exemplified  in 
Figure  4,  these  entrants  to  Wisconsin 
were  17,  7,  14,  and  3  points  respec¬ 
tively  below  the  national  norms  in  per¬ 
centile  rank.  In  Figure  5  we  have  a 
good  example  of  the  superior  training 
given  these  same  .students.  (It  should 
be  stated  in  passing  that  neither  in¬ 
structors  nor  students  knew  that  a 
second  equivalent  test  would  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester’s  work.) 
As  a  result  of  this  second  test  the  stu¬ 
dents  raised  their  average  percentile 
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rank,  9,  10,  16,  and  15  points  respec¬ 
tively  above  the  national  norms. 

A  third  example  of  the  value  of 
standardized  tests  is  to  be  found  in 
Figure  6,  where  we  have  compared 
with  the  national  norms  the  results  of 
the  American  Council  French  Tests 
administered  to  615  first  semester  and 
341  second  semester  students  taught 
by  the  so-called  “reading’’  method.'* 
This  method  is  the  one  advocated  by 
Coleman,  Bond,  Eddy,  C.  E.  Young, 
when  the  findings  of  the  Modern  For¬ 
eign  Language  Study  became  known. 
While  the  first  semester’s  achievement 
here  was  only  about  one  composite 
percentile  rank  point  above  the  norm, 
the  second  semester’s  attainment 


Semesters 

Flaure  5.  Norms  of  the  Composite  Per¬ 
centile  Rank  on  A.  C.  Alpha  French  Test. 
Form  B,  Colleg^e  Basis,  administered  at 
the  University  of  W'isconsin,  January, 
1129,  to  the  same  students  after  one  Se¬ 
mester  in  lb,  10a,  10b,  20.  and  21,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Standard  Norms  for  this 
same  test. 

reached  nearly  ten  composite  percent¬ 
ile  rank  points  above  the  norm,  which 
was  a  very  substantial  advance.  The 
practical  use  of  such  information  for 
students,  teachers,  makers  of  curric¬ 
ula,  and  administrative  oflScers  is  al¬ 
most  self-evident. 

Another  example  which  demon¬ 
strates  to  all  concerned  to  what  pur¬ 
pose  highly  objective  tests  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  seen  in  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  7.  The  test  given  in 


this  case  is  made  up  of  a  vocabulary 
and  of  a  comprehension  part,  both 
being  of  the  multiple-choice  technique, 
and  was  devised  for  the  Committee  on 


SemeBlcrs 

Figure  6.  Norms  of  the  Composite  Per¬ 
centile  Rank  on  the  American  Council 
French  Teats  administered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  mostly  in  1930  and 
1931  to  first  and  second  semesters  of 
French  compared  with  the  Standard 
Norms  for  these  same  tests. 


Modern  Language  Teaching  to  meet 
the  minimum  reading  requirement  of 
many  institutions  that  now  insist  on 
terminal  or  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  or  else  offer  students  the  option 
of  meeting  such  requirements  by  a 
single  test  or  by  the  usual  credit 


Semesters 

Figure  7.  Median  Scores  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  French  Reading  Tests  admin¬ 
istered  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
mostly  in  May,  1939,  compared  with  the 
National  Medians  established  in  (0  col¬ 
leges  in  February  and  May,  1936. 


4  Cheydleur,  “Attainment  by  the  Reading  Method,"  in  Coleman’s  "EJxperlments  and  Studies 
in  Modem  language  Teaching,”  University  of  Chicago  PYess,  Chicago,  1934. 
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course  system.  A  glance  at  the  alx)ve 
figiire  reveals  at  once  that  we  w’ere 
above  the  norm  throughout  the  eight 
semesters,  10  score  points  at  the  third 
semester  level  and  al)out  4  at  the 
eighth.  As  the  reliability  and  valid¬ 
ity  of  these  tests  are  high,  they  could 
be  utilized  to  meet  the  above  require¬ 
ments  either  wholly  or  in  part  or  for 
establishing  the  relative  reading  abil¬ 
ity  of  departments,  schools,  and  col¬ 
leges. 

IV. 

liesults  of  the  Placement  Tests  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  French, 
German,  Latin,  and  Spanish,  for  the 
years  1030-1935  set  forth  in  Table  3. 

The  fifth  illustration  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  standardized  tests  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  are  setting  it  off  under 
its  own  head.  So  far  the  tests  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  out  this  cardinal  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Fish  Curriculum  adopted 
by  the  faculty  and  regents  in  June, 
1930,  are  the  American  Council  Al¬ 
pha,  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau, 
and  the  Co-operative  Tests. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  greater  accuracy  of  placement, 
to  raise  the  level  of  achievement,  and 
to  reduce  the  mortality  in  modern  lan¬ 
guage  courses. 

During  the  six  years  that  the  place¬ 
ment  tests  have  l>een  used  at  Wiscon¬ 


sin  and  action  has  been  taken  on  them,  j 
3,070  students  have  followed  the  di-  1 
rections  given  them  by  the  placement 
committee  and  have  taken  the  courset  ^ 
assigned  to  them.  Of  the  2,896  stu-  ^ 
dents  held  stationary — that  is  consid-  ] 
ered  normal  in  accordance  with  their 
previous  records — all  but  5%  passed 
the  various  class  requirements  in  the 
subject  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester, 
82%  of  them  earning  A’s,  B’s  and  C’s, 
compared  with  the  former  73%  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  grades  l)efore  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  plan. 

Of  the  03(5  cases  advanced  one  or 
more  semesters  l>eyond  their  school  or 
college  credits,  all  except  about  one- 
half  of  1%  (exactly  4)  passed  the  re- 
(piirements  of  these  advanced  courses, 
90%  of  them  securing  A’s,  B’s,  and  ; 
C’s. 

Since  the  fall  of  1J>30,  138  students  I 
have  been  properly  <lemoted  one  or 
mon*  semesters  in  accordance  with 
their  placement  tests.  Of  this  number 
rr2^/(  made  satisfactory  grades  and 
48^y  unsatisfactory,  which  is  clear 
evidence  that  most  of  these  students 
could  not  have  carried  courses  at  the 
level  where  they  normally  w'ould  be 
]daeed. 

Through  the  administration  of  these  ' 
tests  to  alnuit  3,070  entrants  (these 
do  not  include  700  for  1930)  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  saved  during  the  past  six 


TABLE  3 

Final  Grades  at  Mid-Year's,  1931,  1932,  1933,  1934,  193.5  and  1936,  «if  3,670  Fresliiiien 
and  Transfers  who  took  the  placement  teats  in  French,  Spanish,  German  and  Latin  in 
Septeml>er  1930,  1931,  1932,  1933,  1934  and  1935,  and  who  were  prc>i>erly  ptace<l  in 

accordance  with  these  tests. 

Placement  A’s  B’s  C’s  D’s  E’s  F’s  Number 


Normal  396  (14%)  9.58  (33%)  1022  (  35%)  362  (  13%)  52(2%)  106  (  3%)  2896 

Advancetl  212(33%)  291  (46%)  113(17.7%)  16(2.5%)  3  (.5%)  1  (  .2%)  636 

Retardetl  4(3%)  23(17%)  45  (  32%)  32  (  23%)  11(8%)  23(17%)  138 


Total  612  (17%)  1272  (35%)  1180  (  33%)  410  (  11%)  66  (  1%)  130  (  3%)  3670 
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MORE  OBJECTIVE  TESTS 

years  about  5,100  credits  in  foreign 
language  study  which  count  for  lan¬ 
guage  requirements  set  up  by  various 
departments  and  the  university  for 
graduation.  This  plan  applied  to  other 
departments  would  mean  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  money. 

V. 

Summanj  of  Results  of  the  First  Six¬ 
teen  Administrations  of  Intermediate 
and  Proficiency  Examinations  from 

^fay,  1031,  through  May,  1030. 

Our  last  illustration  of  the  use  of 
objective  tests,  namely  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  attainment  examinations,  also 
deserves  a  separate  head.  While  it  is 
true  that  these  examinations  are  nei¬ 
ther  wholly  standardized  nor  objec¬ 
tive,  still  the  French  fornis  have  been 
devised  wdth  some  of  the  l)e8t  features 
of  the  new-type  tests  incorporated  in 
them,  such  as  the  vocabulary  and  com¬ 
prehension  parts  with  the  multiple- 
choice  technique.  The  result  of  this 
amalgamation  of  the  old-  and  the  new- 
type  test  has  Wn  to  greatly  increase 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  old- 
type  or  essay  examination.  In  the 
statistical  study  of  the  results  of  the 
first  and  second  correctors  of  the 
fourth  year  French  essay  examina¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of 
our  article  we  learned  that  the  two 
sets  of  examinations  correlated  at 
.504,  that  is  they  had  a  reliability  or 
dependability  of  what  the  student 
really  knew  of  the  subject  of  about 
13%  better  than  chance.  Our  first 
proficiency  examination,  experimental 
edition  improved  this  element  of 
chance  360%,  and  our  third  profici¬ 
ency  examination  administered  to  162 
cases  improved  this  chance  element 
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530%.  Is  it  surprising  if  we  raise  the 
question  as  to  which  type  of  examina¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  be  more  fair  to  students 
and  the  maintenance  of  high  stand¬ 
ards  ? 

In  the  following  rMum6  for  lack  of 
space  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
356  cases  for  October,  1936,  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  1937,  and  also  two  tables,  one  for 
the  results  of  the  intermediate  exami¬ 
nation  results  and  the  other  for  the 
proficiency  examination. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  im¬ 
prove  instruction  and  to  allow  stu¬ 
dents  properly  prepared  either  by 
courses  or  by  home  study  to  meet  the 
language  reiiuiroments  for  various 
courses  or  degrees  in  less  time  than 
that  of  the  usual  system  by  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  credits. 

Intermediate  Results:  Of  1,109  stu¬ 
dents  with  4  semesters  (the  estimated 
amount  of  time  required  by  the  aver¬ 
age  student)  67.7%  have  passed.  17 
with  1  semester,  216  with  2,  and  589 
with  3  (822  in  all)  saved  1,072  semes¬ 
ters  or  4,288  credits. 

Proficiency  Results:  1  student  saved 
5  semesters,  15  saved  4  (60  semesters 
in  all),  26  saved  3  (78  semesters  in 
all),  72  saved  2  (154  semesters  in 
all),  and  22  saved  1  (22  semesters), 
that  is  136  students  cut  down  their 
language  requirements  319  semesters 
or  1,276  credits. 

To  sum  up,  w'hile  not  one  of  the 
3,400  or  more  who  took  these  examin¬ 
ations  lost  any  credits  by  failure  to 
pass  them,  1,058  saved  1,391  semes¬ 
ters  or  5,564  credits  of  language  work 
for  elective  purposes.  Were  this  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  all  the  big  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  Mathematics,  History, 
and  Sciences,  as  originally  planned  by 
the  Fish  Curriculum  Committee,  there 
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would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
money. 

In  the  foregoing  study  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  forth  the  case  for  more 
objective  tests  in  higher  education, 
and  have  utilized  for  our  purpose  the 
experience  of  the  foreign  language 
departments  at  Wisconsin  with  such 
tests,  principally  that  of  French  for 
the  reasons  indicated.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  our  expose  as  free 
from  technicalities  and  personal  judg¬ 
ments  as  possible,  with  the  aim  that 
it  might  gain  in  clarity,  force,  and 
<*onvincingness.  Furthermore,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  not  undertaken 
to  marshall  forth  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  new-  and  old- 
type  examinations.  As  already  stated 
in  the  beginning  of  our  paper,  this  has 
been  adequately  done  by  competent 
authorities.  Instead  of  rehashing  all 
the  old  arguments,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  presenting  evidence  of  the 
inherent  weakness  in  traditional  ex¬ 
aminations  by  chance  samplings  made 


of  our  first  and  second  year  French  A 
and  of  our  third  and  fourth  year 
French  examinations.  Likewise  we 
have  limited  ourself  to  demonstrating 
briefly  the  greater  reliability,  objec-  : 
tiveness,  and  varied  usefulness  of  the 
new-type  test  by  employing  as  illustra¬ 
tive  matter  a  half-dozen  experiments 
and  procedures  carried  on  in  our  own 
institution.  If  we  have  apparently 
boosted  Wisconsin  in  this  exposition 
of  the  value  of  new-type  tests,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  In  this  connection,  was  it  not 
the  old  philosopher  Seneca  who  ages 
ago  pointed  out  the  course  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  when  he  wrote,  “I-ong  is  the 
way  by  precept,  short  and  efficacious 
by  example”  ?  If  leaders  in  other 
fields  and  institutions  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  emulating  our  example,  the 
collaboration  of  hundreds  of  teachers 
and  thousands  of  students  here  and 
elsewhere  that  have  made  these 
achievements  possible  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 
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TO  “Learu  French  in  Twenty  I^es- 
Bons”  is  an  impossible  feat.  It 
resembles  the  “infallible  cures” 
of  mortal  diseases  which  delude  the 
world  of  the  simple-minded.  Learn¬ 
ing  any  foreign  language,  with  all  its 
delicate  and  complex  machinery  in¬ 
volves  a  tremendously  difficult  strug¬ 
gle  against  all  the  native  language 
habits  of  years.  To  suppose  that  a 
few  hours  spent  in  a  foreign  language 
classroom,  with  other  hours  passed 
poring  over  a  printed  page,  will  give 
any  real  command  of  that  language, 
is  to  ask  what  cannot  bo.  These  for¬ 
eign  language  moments,  as  it  were, 
are  undone  each  day  as  the  student 
goes  out  into  a  world  of  English 
words. 

When  w'e  begin  to  study  a  foreign 
language  we  are  liewildered  by  the 
many  demands  which  confront  us.  We 
must  teach  our  vocal  organs  new  tricks, 
we  must  associate  letters  and  letter 
combinations  with  new*  sounds,  we 
must  learn  new  words,  phrases  and 
grammatical  variations,  we  must  tie 
together  varieil  and  intricate  mean¬ 
ings  with  many  of  these  words  and 
constructions.  This  process  is  still 
further  comydicated  when  we  try  to 
learn  the  subject  en  masse  with  some 
thirty  other  equally  puzzled  and  igno¬ 
rant  beginners. 

Real  mastery  of  a  foreign  language 
involves  different  —  even  though  re¬ 
lated — skills.  Cour.ses  vary  in  length 


and  classes  in  size.  The  probable 
needs  of  students  are  not  the  same. 
The  objectives  therefore  must  be 
clearly  defined  and  methods  must  aim 
at  these  objectives.  Any  method  ex- 
i.sts  only  for  purpose  and  differs  with 
it.  In  a  vast  country  like  ours,  objec¬ 
tives  inevitably  vary  with  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  the  type  of  school.  There 
is  no  single  good  method  in  foreign 
language  teaching  for  the  whole 
United  States.  A  uniform  practice 
would  be  proof  positive  of  a  dead  and 
crystallized  subject. 

Our  interest  has  been  and  is  cen¬ 
tered  upon  objectives  which  we  think 
most  desirable  and  attainable  for  our 
own  students.  In  a  university  west 
of  the  ^fississippi  River  where  there 
is  a  rooted  indifference  to  far-off  coun¬ 
tries  w’hich  seem  to  offer  to  America 
nothing  but  trouble,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  students  something  which  they 
will  u.se  and  appreciate.  The  middle 
w’ostern  public  does  not  feel  and  vis¬ 
ualize  the  fact  that  we  are  part  of  an 
interwoven  civilization  w’hich  has  al¬ 
ways  l>een  dependent  upon  all  of  its 
memliers  for  continued  life.  It  is  our 
problem  to  make  our  students  realize 
this  vitally  important  fact. 

Although  the  four  language  skills 
are  usually  correlated  in  learning,  they 
may  lie  so  effectively  separated  that 
for  practical  purposes  a  person  can 
learn  to  read  French  about  as  well  as 
English  and  still  lx*  unable  to  speak 
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or  to  write  it  at  all.  One  can  speak 
extremely  well  and  yet  be  pitifully 
incompetent  in  the  reading  skill. 
American  university  students  can  all 
speak  the  English  language.  But  alas 
a  great  many,  carefully  examined, 
have  proved  unable  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  a  page  of  simple  English.  The 
active  skills,  speaking  and  writing,  are 
the  ones  most  quickly  lost.  They  are 
useful  only  when  one  is  in  contact 
with  others  equally  competent  and, 
under  classroom  conditions,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  vast  time  to  acquire.  If  a 
student  possesses  a  direct-reading 
knowledge,  speaking,  writing  and  un¬ 
derstanding  can  be  added  later  with  a 
rapidity  and  also  with  a  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  difficult  to  achieve  when  all  are 
attempted  at  onee.  This  opinion  is 
seriously  questioned,  but  it  has  been 
our  experience  with  students  in  the 
mass. 

Reading  French  l)ooks  is  practically 
possible  of  attainment  to  every  college 
student  and  is  exceedingly  important 
to  a  great  many.  It  is  a  valuable  in¬ 
tellectual  resource  to  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  well-educated  people.  In 
the  world  of  advanced  study  it  is  a 
well-nigh  indispensable  tool,  a  point 
that  surely  needs  no  elaboration. 

If  we  expect  our  students  to  make 
practical  nse  of  the  ability  to  read 
French,  we  must  teach  them  to  read 
if  with  almost  the  same  ease  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  To  develop  this  facility  for  the 
majority  of  students  who  study  the 
subject  in  classes  meeting  three  times 
a  week  for  one  or  two  years,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  full-time  job.  When  we  must 
capture  the  interest  of  an  originally 
listless  public,  the  difficulty  is  all  the 
greater. 

We  have  therefore  adopted  the  prin¬ 


ciple  that  it  is  best  for  Iowa  studentibti 
to  learn  one  thing  at  a  time:  to  con-’ 
eentrate  on  developing  the  power  to!!, 
read  without  translation,  and  we  have'-’ 
endeavored  to  eliminate  from  elemen-  ;; 
tary  courses  everything  which  does  | 
not  directly  contribute  to  the  rapid  h 
development  of  the  reading  power.  p 

Learning  to  read  a  foreign  language,  ‘ 
like  acquiring  any  other  skill  —  lib  I 
playing  a  musical  instrument,  like  ten- 1 
nis,  golf  or  riding  horseback,  —  is  a 
closely  integrated  process  with  every 
step  based  upon  what  has  gone  Ixifore. 

It  is  dependent  upon  individual  effort 
rather  than  upon  class  instruction 
Taught  in  a  solid  group  the  slower 
students  drift  steadily  behind.  Alert 
students,  working  on  the  dead  level 
of  the  class,  become  lazy  and  bored. 
In  the  end  they  feel  that  they  have 
wasted  their  time.  The  unhappy 
teacher,  feeling  his  class  disintegratr 
ing  at  both  ends,  shoots  at  the  middle 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  rest 
of  the  anatomy.  To  avoid  lock-step 
instruction  inescapable  in  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  with  one  standard  for  all,  we  try 
to  teach  French  according  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  progress  of  each  student.  There 
are,  in  our  classes,  as  many  standards 
as  there  are  individual  students.  Our 
ambition  is  to  set  the  students  on  their 
own  feet.  We  attempt  this,  even 
though,  broken  to  the  usual  methods, 
most  elementary  students  prefer  to 
follow  an  inert  process  of  doing  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  teacher  decrees  day  by 
day  and  to  substitute  the  work  of  the 
memory  for  that  of  the  mind. 

In  general  terms  the  Iowa  plan  i« 
organized  as  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages.  A  formidable  mass  of  de¬ 
tail,  which  might  confuse  a  reader,  iii 
omitted.  Special  techniques  and  de-; 
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vices,  as  well  as  ways  of  meeting  obvi¬ 
ous  difficulties,  have  been  outlined  in 
more  technical  articles. 

Classes  numbering  from  tw’enty  to 
thirty-five  meet  in  the  universal  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  preliminary  preparation 
|.eriod  of  a  few  weeks,  students  are 
shown  how  to  study,  how  to  w'ork  in¬ 
dependently,  how  to  read  for  content 
(seeking  ideas  rather  than  a  word-by¬ 
word  translation).  There  is  constant 
])ractice  in  pronunciation  from  the 
start.  A  series  of  specially  prepared, 
graded  texts,  using  only  a  vocabulary 
of  the  commonest  French  words,  grad¬ 
ually  introduced  and  used  over  and 
over  again  in  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  meanings,  makes  up  the 
reading  of  the  first  year.  Lessons  in 
the  es.sential  grammar  for  reading  al¬ 
ternate  with  closely  correlated  lessons 
in  reading  itself.  All  grammar  is 
taught,  as  is  the  vocabulary,  from  the 
standpoint  of  recognition  alone.  It 
is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  vocabulary, 
classified  for  the  sake  of  economy 
in  learning.  The  students’  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  comprehension. 
They  are  not  distracted  by  having  to 
use  French  words.  They  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  the  difficult  process  of  form¬ 
ing  sentences  and  of  learning  para¬ 
digms  and  syntax.  Fut,  during  the 
first  year,  in  reading  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  pages  in  simplified  texts,  they 
meet  a  countless  number  of  times,  in 
varied  connotations,  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  words  and  idioms  of  highest  fre¬ 
quency. 

To  train  students  to  evaluate  their 
own  work,  we  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  checking  their  progress  at 
each  step.  Accompanying  each  lesson 
are  short  objective  tests  —  grammar, 
pronunciation,  vocabulary  or  content 


— in  each  of  which  the  student  must 
prove  practical  mastery  by  achieving 
90  percent  or  better.  After  scoring 
his  own  test,  he  studies  his  errors. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  move  from  les¬ 
son  to  lesson  until  he  has  mastered 
the  material  covered.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  class  period  is  spent  in 
self-testing  or  retesting,  checking  tests, 
studying  errors,  consulting  his  in¬ 
structor.  The  remainder  of  the  period 
consists  of  oral  practice,  drill,  expla¬ 
nation  and  review,  according  to  the 
n(‘(‘d8  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

The  result  of  allowing  students  to 
advance  at  their  owm  rate  has  been 
that  the  majority  cover  the  material 
as  designated;  some  take  three  semes- 
t(  rs  to  finish  the  first  year;  others 
fail ;  many  are  stimulated  to  rapid 
progress.  About  ten  percent  finish  so 
far  in  the  lead  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  they  pass  with  a  high  grade 
the  second-year  final  examination  and 
move  directly  into  third-year  French. 
I'hus  the  best  student  is  not  held  back 
by  an  artificial  standard.  lie  is 
strongly  motivated  to  drive  forward 
and  our  requirement  of  mastery  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  doing  a  great  deal  of 
“0”  w'ork  instead  of  a  proper  amount 
of  work.  The  French  language 
is  easy  and  fascinating  for  English- 
sj)eaking  students  to  read  understand- 
inglv.  We  offer  full  opportunity  for 
students  to  do  this  as  rapidly  as  they 
can.  Intelligent  people  love  to  read. 
We  give  them  a  chance  and  also  a 
strong  push. 

The  time  arrives  late  in  the  first 
year  or  early  in  the  second  when  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  use  simplified 
texts.  The  students  are  encouraged  to 
launch  out  into  French  literature  and 
read  any  books  which  interest  them. 
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The  second  year  offers  a  very  real 
difficulty,  for  we  must  receive  a  large 
number  of  students  from  everywhere, 
w’ith  all  sorts  of  preparation.  To  di¬ 
gest  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  students 
is  not  easy.  We  solve  this  problem  as 
best  we  can  by  placing  students  where 
they  seem  to  belong,  as  determined  by 
their  performance  on  a  comprehensive 
and  searching  placement  test.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  students  read  at 
least  four  progressively  difficult  Imoks, 
beginning  a  little  below  the  level  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  ability  to  compreheml 
the  rca<ling  .sections  of  the  placement 
test.  Requiring  students  to  read  what 
at  first  seems  to  some  of  them  over¬ 
whelmingly  large  amounts  in  single 
doses,  furnishes  a  pleasant  review  of 
the  basic  vocabulary  and  grammatical 
material  of  the  first  year,  newly  pre¬ 
sented.  Tt  serves  to  establish  or  re¬ 
establish  direct-reading  habits  by  pre¬ 
venting  word-for-word  translation.  The 
student  wffio  cannot  read  material  re¬ 
written  within  a  four  or  five  hundred 
word  vocabulary  is  out  of  place  in  sec¬ 
ond-year  classes  and  is  required  to 
drop  back  to  a  preceding  course  in 
which  he  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
he  can.  As  classes  are  sectioned  on 
the  basis  of  reading  ability,  texts  are 
chosen  according  to  the  quality^  of 
each  section.  Careful  records  are  kept 
of  student’s  progress  within  various 
groups  of  texts  and  we  try  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  way  our  human  ma¬ 
terial  constantly  changes.  We  transfer 
students  freely  to  more  advanced  or 
to  slower  groups.  In  this  year  indi¬ 
vidualization  of  instruction  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  supplementary  reading. 
The  average  student  in  second-year 
French  reads  about  2,000  pages  dur¬ 


ing  the  year.  In  the  first  five  weeks 
this  fall  our  second-year  class  of  300 
students  reported  upon  over  1,400 
books  borrowed  from  our  Foreign 
Languages  Library. 

In  such  a  system  of  individual  in¬ 
struction,  the  testing  program  is  both 
prominent  and  complex.  The  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tests,  written  in  French,  taken 
by  each  student  in  checking  his  daily 
work,  are  almost  without  e.xception  in¬ 
structional  in  character.  The  content 
tests  which  measure  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  an  entire  book  are  built  within 
the  probable  knowm  vocabulary  of  the 
student  —  with  only  the  addition  of 
frequently  used  plot  words  of  each 
story.  Pronunciation,  grammar,  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  idiom  tests  cover  specific 
material.  For  several  years  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tests  for  measuring  silent  read¬ 
ing  e-omprehension.  We  have  also  at¬ 
tempted  through  testing  to  mea.sure 
varying  degrees  of  depth  of  compre- 
liension  of  complete  thought  units. 
All  of  our  major  tests  are  subjected 
to  careful  study  and  to  rigorous  sta¬ 
tistical  treatment,  analysis  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  Afterw’ards  they  are  re¬ 
cast  before  being  used  again,  unless 
for  purposes  of  comparison  we  wish 
to  use  them  untouched. 

A  necessary  complement  to  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  series  of  courses  in  composi¬ 
tion,  phonetics  and  oral  French. 
I'hesc  courses,  as  electives,  may  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  direct-reading 
power  is  well  established.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  w’hen  a  student 
possesses  a  large  passive  vocabulary 
and  a  fairly  sure  comprehension  of 
idioms  and  grammatical  constructions 
he  finds  it  a  relatively  easy  task  to 
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acquire  an  active  use  of  the  language. 
He  is  already  familiar  with  all  these 
words  and  phrases.  He  has  only  to 
turn  them  into  active  tools.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  passive  compre¬ 
hension  is  retarded  by  the  active  use 
of  strange  and,  to  him,  artificial  gram¬ 
matical  abstractions,  the  process  is  re¬ 
pellent  and  slow.  He  has  to  think  of 
too  many  things  at  the  same  time. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  when 
students,  having  learned  to  read 
French,  enter  classes  conducted  in  the 
foreign  language,  they  step  across 
from  English  to  French  with  im¬ 
mensely  greater  case  than  in  former 
days  when  we  used  a  modified  direct 
or  grammatical  method  in  classes 
which  met  five  times  a  week.  We  see 
in  the  department  for  the  first  time  a 
spontaneous  interest  in  French  clubs, 
French  dinners,  French  plays  and  the 
use  of  French  something  practically 
possible.  Our  best  students  often 
make  astonishingly  rapid  progress  in 
this  other  side  of  the  work  which  is 
not  undertaken  by  the  elementary  stu¬ 
dents  at  all,  but  is  left  for  those  more 
advanced.  The  greater  interest  of  to¬ 
day  is  showm  by  the  distinctly  larger 
number  enrolled  in  the  third-year 
course  in  French  literature.  During 
this  third  year  they  read,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  nearly  six  thousand  pages. 

It  has  taken  over  twelve  years  to 
develop  our  system.  When  we  started 
experimenting  with  the  “reading  ap¬ 
proach,”  little  did  we  know  where  the 
various  paths  of  investigation  and  re¬ 
search  would  lead  us.  We  have  used 
thousands  of  cases,  thousands  of  tests, 
a  formidable  mass  of  data  in  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  determine,  not  always  what 
we  wanted  to  find  or  what  "we  guessed 
to  be  true,  but  what  our  students  ac¬ 


tually  do  and  how  they  learn.  It  has 
been  a  painful,  but  challenging  sur¬ 
prise  to  us  to  find  out  what  an  almost 
infernal  job  it  is  to  teach  this  age-old 
subject  in  a  new  w'ay  and  to  know 
what  results  we  are  getting  and  how 
far  we  can  carry  on  the  students  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  point  of  knowing 
how  to  read  French. 

A  principal  difficulty  has  been  to 
persuade  the  students  who  entered  the 
class  mainly  because  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  are  required  to  be¬ 
come  their  own  taskmasters  and  walk 
alone.  This  sort  of  training  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  things  which  a 
university  can  offer.  It  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  buck  the  general  practice  and 
there  will  always  be  students  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  an  instructor  direct  their 
work  at  every  step.  Hut  we  feel  that 
our  method,  which  puts  a  weight  of 
personal  responsibility  on  every  stu¬ 
dent,  raises  even  a  course  in  elemen¬ 
tary  French  to  a  dignity  and  level 
which  makes  it  worthy  of  being  called 
a  “university  course.” 

No  system  runs  itself.  It  requires, 
in  our  case,  the  use  of  highly-trained, 
alert  and  interested  instructors.  It 
requires  a  real  understanding  of  per- 
.^onalities,  for  students  cannot  be  left 
wholly  to  their  own  whims.  We  are 
obliged  to  have  set  quizzes  and  to  de¬ 
mand  that  there  be  a  minimum  of  ad- 
%ance.  We  must  take  human  nature 
constantly  into  consideration.  We 
have  as  yet  not  even  l)egun  to  see  the 
end  or  any  final  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  constantly  arising. 

Tn  a  word,  therefore,  our  plan  is  to 
take  the  difficulties  of  French  one  at 
a  time,  to  teach  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  first  and  to  move  step  by  step 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabulary 
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and  a  ready,  full  comprehension  of 
grammatical,  sjmtactic  and  idiomatic 
material.  We  make  free  use  of  tests 
as  teaching  tools.  The  study  and 
answering  of  examination  questions  is 
not  merely  a  way  of  grading  and 
measuring  students;  it  is  a  principal 
teaching  device.  It  gives  an  immedi¬ 
ate  motivation  for  understanding  the 
language  and  in  turn  every  test  adds 
to  the  students’  power. 

The  old  word  of  Xapoleon  applies 
to  the  teaching  game:  “In  war  every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  execution.” 
How  well  any  plan  succeeds  cannot 
ltK‘  finally  judged  by  its  authors.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  the  plan  which  we  use  has  given 


a  better  continuity  to  the  whole  teach¬ 
ing  process  of  the  department  and  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  new’  life  and  viril¬ 
ity  in  French  classes.  The  old  litany 
of  w’hieh  we  grew’  so  weary,  “I  don’t 
like  French,”  “I  can’t  get  language,” 
“Why  do  I  have  to  take  French  ?  It 
is  of  no  use  to  me.” — this  old  litany 
no  longer  so  often  drifts  into  our  ears 
to  devastate  our  souls.  We  feel  that 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  we  have 
fitted  our  glove  to  a  hand  better  than 
formerly.  We  submit  our  system  for 
w’hat  it  represents:  a  solution  of  a 
local  problem  of  middle  w’estern  stu¬ 
dents  w’ho  come  into  our  French 
classes  to  get  something  of  a  language 
which  they  should  find  useful,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  interesting. 
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Definition 

DFCATIOXAL  terms  are  used 
so  loosely  that  it  seems  wise  to 
begin  this  article  with  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  technical  terms  used.  This 
will  assist  greatly  in  clarifying  state¬ 
ments  made  in  substantiating  claims 
and  in  guiding  others  w’illing  to  ex¬ 
periment  w’ith  a  similar  technique. 

The  oral  practice  referred  to  here 
is  not  the  kind  advocated  by  the  so- 
called  natural  or  conversational  meth¬ 
od  w’hich  is  based  almost  solely  on 
memorization  and  habituation.  It  is 
true  that  a  child  during  the  “bi-lin- 
gual”  period,  from  birth  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  does  learn  his  mother 
tongue  solely  through  that  natural 
process  and  during  that  same  period 
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may  learn  another  language  through 
a  similar  oral  approach,  but  an  intel¬ 
ligent  adult  is  rarely  successful  in  mas^ 
tering  a  foreign  language  without 
learning  in  a  functional  way  certain 
fundamental  principles  that  govern 
the  structure  of  that  language.  To 
know’  by  memory  even  a  fairly  large 
stock  of  ready-made  sentences  in  a 
language  is  not  the  same  as  to  know 
that  language. 

The  form  of  oral  practice  discussed 
here  is  a  jnirposefiil  exercise,  aiming 
at  the  mastery  through  oral  use  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  grammar 
and  a  good  w’orkable  vocabulary. 

The  method  of  teaching  labeled 
Cleveland  Plan  could  l)est  be  described 
as  a  “multiple  approach.”  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  language  elements,  it 
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recommends  the  following  sequence  as 
most  efficient:  the  ear,  the  hand,  the 
eye,  the  voice. 

Aims 

With  such  a  chain  of  learning,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  does  four  paths  to  the 
brain,  each  word  and  each  rule  are 
not  only  imprinted  more  firmly  and 
more  deeply  in  the  mind  of  the  learn¬ 
er,  but  it  becomes  idle  to  discuss  the 
preference  l>otween  the  various  aims 
of  language  learning;  they  are  all 
truly  integrated  so  that,  at  all  stages, 
the  student  has  the  ability  to  read,  to 
speak,  to  understand  and  to  write. 

Results 

Results  are  presented  here  as  objec¬ 
tively  as  possible;  whenever  possible, 
they  will  be  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  tests. 

Oram  mar 

In  January,  1029,  Dr.  F.  B.  Knight 
of  Iowa  State  Fniversity  reported  on 
a  test  in  grammar  drill  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  sampling  of  secondary  schools 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 
This  table  will  show  the  ranking  of 
Cleveland : 

Percent  of  Cleveland  pupils 

ranking  above  U.  S.  median  55.3 

Percent  of  Cleveland  pupils 

ranking  at  F.  S.  median  26.4 
Percent  of  Cleveland  pupils 

ranking  below  F.  S.  median  18.3 

Grammar,  Vocabulary,  Reading 

In  a  more  recent  study  conducted 
between  1030-1033  by  Professor  Fred¬ 
eric  D.  Cheydleur  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  objectively  the  relative 
merits  of  the  reading  method  and  an 


“eclectic”  method.  The  test  used  was 
the  French  test  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  in  combination  with 
parts  of  the  Cheydleur  French  test. 
The  level  tested  was  second  semester 
and  fourth  semester.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 

Second  Semester 
Schools  using  ""eclectic”  method^ 
Cleveland  schools  participating: 

Compoalte 
Percentile  Rank 
Median 


School  1  .  82.0 

2  .  80.8 

3  .  73.3 

4  .  70.0 

5  .  66.7 

Median  for  all  schools  tested  63.9 

^ledian  for  schools  using 

“Reading”  method .  60.6 


Fourth  Semester 
Schools  using  ""eclectic”  method 
Cleveland  schools  participating: 

Composite 
Percentile  Rank 
Median 


School  1  .  82.5 

2  .  80.6 

3  .  77.5 

4  .  74.4 

Median  for  all  schools  tested  64.1 

Median  for  schools  using 

“Reading”  method .  60.0 


If  we  examine  the  results  of  the 
same  test  for  silent  reading  only,  we 
find  the  following  medians  on  the 
fourth  semester  level: 

Schools  using  the  “Reading” 


method  .  16.0 

Cleveland  schools .  18.8 


18.1 

17.5 

16.4 


1  For  list  of  schools  participating,  see  page  142,  “Experiments  and  Studies  In  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Teaching,”  Coleman.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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For  several  years  the  Cooperative 
French  Tests,  Columbia  University, 
have  been  administered  to  the  students 
in  Shaker  Heights  Junior  High 
School.  The  last  report,  for  May, 
1936,  gives  the  following  results  for 
second-year  French: 

Ji’NioR  Form  1936 

Vooab- 

Readtnf;  ulary  Grammar  Total 
Per-  I’er-  Per-  Per¬ 
centile  rentlle  centlle  centlle 


Class  A 

9.5 

90 

98 

97 

Class  B 

77 

79 

88 

85 

Cla.ss  C 

87 

81 

94 

92 

Form 

1936 

Class  D 

79 

75 

91 

87 

Class  E 

89 

87 

97 

95 

Class  F 

78 

73 

91 

85 

Oral  and  Aural 

Of  all 

the  language  skills,  the 

abili- 

ty  to  speak  gives  the  greatest  thrill  to 
the  student;  when  he  succeeds  in  jiar- 
ticipating  in  a  conversation  with  a  na¬ 
tive  or  in  understanding  a  lecture,  a 
radio  broadcast,  a  foreign  film  in 
a  foreign  language,  he  experiences  a 
sense  of  power,  a  joy  of  achievement, 
a  stimulation  of  the  neurones  that 
neither  reading  nor  writing  can  ever 
produce.  It  may  be  due  to  the  atavis¬ 
tic  fact  that  language  was  primarily 
for  purposes  of  oral  communication ; 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  students  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  oral  expression  than  in  any 
other  form  of  language  use.  It  is  a 
demand  that  they  make  of  our  teach¬ 
ing  and  in  this  expectation  they  are 
strongly  supported  by  their  parents. 
Any  teaching  of  a  modern  language 
that  does  not  result  in  the  ability  to 
speak  and  understand  that  language 
even  within  a  small  vocabulary  is 


criticized  and  condemned  by  students 
and  parents  and  cannot  hope  to  win 
their  interest  and  support.  It  is  often 
stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  impart 
the  oral  skill  within  the  two  years 
usually  allotted  to  the  study  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  language  and  therefore  the  advice 
is  not  to  try  to  do  it  but  to  concentrate 
on  reading  alone.  Our  experience 
here  in  Cleveland  has  proven  to  our 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  parents 
and  students  that  it  is  perfectly  fea¬ 
sible  not  only  to  produce  in  two  years 
the  ability  to  read  as  already  indi¬ 
cated,  but  also  to  achieve  with  a  large 
percentage  of  the  class  a  reasonable 
oral  facility  within  a  small  fundamen¬ 
tal  vocabulary  of  approximately  900 
words  actively  known. 

It  is  somewhat  more  ditficult  to 
prove  this  objectively,  In'cause  of  the 
impossibility  of  testing  oral  ability  in 
groups  with  a  standard  test.  It  is 
however  quite  obvious  to  all  visitors 
in  language  cla.sses  in  greater  Cleve¬ 
land  that  even  at  the  fourth  semester 
level  there  is  produced  a  certain  oral 
habituation.  In  an  annual  contest  for 
oral  and  aural  skills,  among  students 
lioth  in  second  and  in  fourth-year 
cla.sses,  before  a  jury  of  teachers  of 
French  and  of  (Jerman,  those  young 
people  have  amply  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  carry  on  a  conversation  on 
a  variety  of  topics.  Recently  in  an 
oral  contest  in  Cerman,  on  the  third 
and  fourth-year  levels,  one  of  the 
candidates  handled  the  language  so 
fluently  and  with  such  a  good  accent 
that  the  Ciennan  consul  jiresent  at  the 
examination  asked  the  candidate  how 
long  he  had  lived  in  Germany.  The 
young  man  was  of  Italian  ancestry, 
never  travelled  outside  of  the  United 
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States  and  had  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  German  exclusively  in  one  of  the 
Cleveland  high  schools. 

During  the  past  two  years,  more 
than  100  students  have  taken  part 
with  the  writer  in  lessons  in  French 
by  radio  over  Station  WHK  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Those  students  were  from  0  to 
18  years  of  age,  and  had  studied 
French  from  two  to  four  years.  Their 
evident  fluency,  their  very  acceptable 
pronunciation  pleased  the  invisible 
audience  and  gave  the  young  partici¬ 
pants  one  of  the  most  e.xciting,  most 
stimulating  experiences  of  their  school 
life. 

PROMWCIATIO.N 

Those  appearances  on  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  furnish  our  French  clas-ses 
with  a  powerful  motivation  for  accu¬ 
rate  pronunciation  and  clear  diction. 
Teachers  are  inclined  to  forget  good 
pronunciation  as  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  language  learning,  or  they 
consider  it  too  complicated  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  with  often  too 
large  classes.  Some  depend  too  much 
on  imitation.  This  problem  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  challenged  us  more  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other.  Traditional 
courses  in  phonetics  were  obviously 
too  complicated,  too  rich  in  material 
to  be  introduced  in  the  classroom;  imi¬ 
tation  w’orked  satisfactorily  only  with 
an  average  of  one  in  a  elass  of  thirty. 
Others,  even  w'ith  a  native  French 
teacher,  carried  into  the  French  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  pronunciation  very  typically 
English.  We  made  a  fresh  start  in 
the  study  of  the  problem ;  w'c  first 
analyzed  all  the  mistakes  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  that  an  English-speaking  stu¬ 
dent  will  make  when  pronouncing 
French;  after  tabulating  those  special 
difficulties,  the  next  step  was  to  dis¬ 


cover  a  simple  device  for  preventing 
or  correcting  those  wrong  habits.  A 
system  was  evolved  experimentally 
that  reduces  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  French  pronunciation  to  six 
major  points;  we  add  the  position  for 
eight  vowels  or  diphthongs,  the  nasals 
and  two  or  three  other  sounds,  and 
the  w’hole  problem  is  thus  condensed 
in  a  small  body  of  rules  that  simplify 
it  and  make  it  “teachable”  even  in 
large  classes.  By  focusing  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  a  smaller  number  of  major 
difficulties,  w’e  are  securing  results 
which  formerly  appeared  unattainable. 
In  all  classes  taught  by  this  technique 
of  simplified  applied  phonetics,  the 
pronunciation  of  all  students  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  in  the  case  of  a  smaller 
iiuml)er,  20  percent  approximately,  the 
pronunciation  is  excellent.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  with  younger  students  or  with 
students  with  a  keen  ear  for  sound 
and  a  w’ell-developed  power  of  imita¬ 
tion,  the  pronunciation  and  intonation 
are  sufficiently  French  to  excite  the 
comment  of  listeners.  We  are  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  impart  a  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  to  practically  all  students,  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  achievement  of  any 
other  aim. 

Failures 

The  technique  of  multiple  approach, 
because  it  causes  greater  stimulation 
of  interest,  deeper  concentration,  and 
more  permanent  fixation  through  us¬ 
ing  in  a  scientific  sequence  four  paths 
to  the  brain,  presents  also  the  added 
advantage  of  considerably  reducing 
the  percentage  of  failures.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  tables  wffiich  were  prepared  in 
spring  1036  are  typical  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  last  ten  years. 
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Two  percentages  of  failures  are  re¬ 
corded  here.  The  first  one,  called 
General  Percentage,  is  based  on  the 
total  number  of  students  failing  in 
that  particular  language  and  at  least 
one  other  subject,  or  who  were  absent 
25  percent  of  the  time.  The  second, 
called  Language  Percentage,  is  the 
percent  of  students  failing  only  in  the 
foreign  language. 


Feencii 

Senior  High  School 


Semester 

General 
Percentafte 
of  Failures 

Ijinguafte 
Percentage 
of  Failures 

1 

11.9 

5.9 

2 

11. G 

4.9 

3 

C.3 

3.7 

4 

4.1 

2.3 

5-C 

.9 

.4 

7-8 

.9 

.4 

Total 

5.9 

2.9 

Junior  High  School 

1 

4.3 

2.5 

2 

G.O 

3.6 

3 

4.5 

3.5 

4 

.9 

.9 

5 

.0 

.0 

Total 

3.2 

2.1 

German 

Senior  High  School 

1 

10.0 

3.3 

2 

6.2 

3.2 

3 

9.3 

4.2 

4 

2.2 

1.4 

5-C 

.0 

.0 

7-8 

.0 

.0 

Total 

5.3 

2.3 

Junior  High  School 

1 

4.6 

2.4 

2 

1.9 

.0 

3 

2.6 

1.8 

4 

.0 

.0 

5 

i.8 

.0 

Total 

2.7 

1.7 

Aeticleatiox  with  College 

This  rounded  type  of  preparation 
stressing  equally  each  skill  enables  the 
high-school  graduate  to  meet  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  various  requirements  of  the 
colleges.  Some  colleges  e.\pect  only 
the  ability  to  read,  while  others  con¬ 
duct  their  classes  entirely  in  the  for¬ 
eign  language,  and  consequently  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  reasonable  oral-aural  fa¬ 
cility  on  the  part  of  the  students.  A 
few  put  stress  on  the  ability  to  write 
or  to  translate.  Whatever  may  be  the 
requirements  of  a  particular  college, 
our  graduates  must  fulfil  them;  it  is  a 
service  which  the  parents  expect  of  the 
public  high  schools.  Our  records  for 
the  last  twelve  years  show  that  no 
graduate  of  a  Cleveland  high  school 
has  failed  in  college  during  the  first 
semester  in  a  language  that  was  stud¬ 
ied  in  Cleveland  and  presented  for 
entrance  credit. 

Far  more  significant,  however,  than 
those  measurable  achievements,  have 
lK‘en  the  imponderables.  Students 
have  loved  the  subject;  they  have 
worked  hard  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
that  difficult  study;  they  have  found 
in  it  a  series  of  thrilling  adventures, 
the  greatest  of  them  the  oral  expres¬ 
sion  which  gives  them  a  real  sense  of 
power.  The  parents  have  an  increased 
respect  for  a  method  of  teaching  that 
produces  from  the  very  start  some 
ability  to  use  the  language  orally. 
Teachers  are  happier  because  they  can 
secure  more  readily  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents;  they  have  faith  in  their 
work;  they  know  that  they  can  meet 
all  the  various  requirements  placed 
upon  them  by  students,  parents,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  colleges.  They  work 
hard,  but  they  glean  their  reward 
from  the  enthusiasm  that  the  great  ad- 
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venture,  learning  a  new  language,  does 
arouse  in  the  young  minds  entrusted 
to  them. 

The  writer  wishes  to  apologize  if  at 
any  stage  he  has  appeared  to  be  boast¬ 
ful;  he  takes  no  credit  whatever  for 
the  results  recited  in  this  article;  all 
of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  teachers 
who  alone  produced  them.  This  is 
the  reason  that  prompted  him  to  write 


this  statement  as  a  tribute  to  their 
skill.  It  is  also  hoped  that  it  will 
inspire  other  teachers  who  hesitate  to 
use  the  oral  approach  to  undertake  it 
without  fear  of  sacrificing  any  other 
aim,  including  the  reading  aim.  Prop¬ 
erly  applied,  this  technique  can  but 
increase  the  achievement  of  all  aims 
by  integrating  rather  than  by  segn*<>‘ 
'.eating  them. 
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TWO  years  ago  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  decided  to  reorganize  th<‘ 
elementary  courses  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages.  The  Committee  on 
reorganization,  guided  by  both  past 
experience  and  modern  methods,  and 
by  establishing  closer  contact  with 
high  schools  and  preparatory  schools, 
has  attempted  to  define  more  clearly 
the  objectives  of  the  different  courses, 
to  coordinate  them,  to  modernize  text¬ 
books  and  teaching  methods,  and  to 
integrate  these  courses  in  the  college 
curriculum. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  is  the  organization  of 
two  new  courses  for  Freshmen:  “In- 
troduetion  to  Germany,”  or  German 
F,  and  “Introduction  to  France,”  or 
French  F.  The  latter  will  be  discussed 
here. 

The  name  given  to  the  course  de¬ 
fines  its  aim,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
dictates  the  methods. 

The  Freshmen  taking  this  course 
come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 


try.  They  have  all  had  at  least  three 
years  of  school  French,  but  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  the  word  “France” 
connotes  something  abstract,  theoret¬ 
ical,  and  too  frequently,  something 
dead. 

We  wish  to  place  great  emphasis  on 
this  last  word.  One  of  our  chief  de¬ 
sires  is  to  react  against  the  tendency 
to  consider  France  as  a  museum  of 
antiques, — beautiful,  to  be  sure, — 
picturesque,  charming,  artistic  and 
quaint,  but,  after  all,  almost  the  com¬ 
plete  opposite  of  what  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  calls  “modern  life.”  Old  local 
costumes  (where  are  they  to  be  seen 
now?)  and  famous  churches,  peasants 
using  primitive  tools  in  ancient  farm¬ 
yards,  mediaeval  craftsmen  and  musty 
booksellers  along  the  Quais — these  are 
all  very  well :  but  how  many  students, 
after  that  “trip  to  France”  described 
in  so  many  readers,  take  away  with 
them  only  the  impression  of  a  slightly 
old-fashioned  country,  rich  in  tradi- 
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tions  and  ruins,  and  charmingly  ridic¬ 
ulous. 

We  were  convinced  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  put  students  in  direct 
touch  with  that  living,  active,  modern 
reality  called  France, — a  country  rich 
with  a  glorious  past,  no  doubt,  but 
also  an  active  participant  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  the  contemporary 
world. 

The  problem  was  therefore  two-fold : 
to  teach  French,  and  to  teach  France; 
the  aim  both  linguistic  and  cultural. 

I. 

I.et  us  first  consider  the  cultural 
problem.  What  can  be  taught  to 
Freshmen  concerning  modern  France!* 
What  reading  can  they  do  (  What 
e<|uipment  must  l)e  at  their  disposal  ( 

(1)  The  year’s  work  is  divided  in¬ 
to  a  certain  numlwr  of  “topics,”  each 
representing  one  or  several  weeks’ 
study.  Each  subject  is  introduced  by 
means  of  a  general  lecture  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled.  The  work  is  then 
taken  up  in  section  meetings,  each 
limited  to  a  smaller  number,  by  dis¬ 
cussion  of  assigned  “texts,”  oral  exer¬ 
cises,  vocabulary  study,  and  the  re¬ 
consideration  of  detailed  aspeets  of 
the  general  problem. 

Without  attempting  to  consider  the 
detailed  instructions  which  are  given 
to  each  student  in  a  printed  syllabus, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  course  w'ill  have 
touched  upon  these  main  topics: 

A.  What  is  a  Frenchman,  and  who 
are  the  French?  Some  general  defi¬ 
nitions,  which  form  a  general  outline 
for  the  course, 

B.  French  centralization  and  the 
role  of  Paris  in  national  life:  geo¬ 
graphical  description,  historical  sur¬ 
vey,  the  function  of  Paris  in  the  ma¬ 


terial,  intellectual  and  moral  economj  ! 
of  France. 

C.  “Looking  at  a  map  of  France”: 

What  can  it  teach  us  alx)ut  the  inflo-  ! 
ence  of  geography  and  physical  fac¬ 
tors  upon  historical  and  contemporary  ; 
problems?  Coastline  and  mountaini;  j 
climate  and  products;  open  frontien  | 
and  closed  frontiers;  France  and  the  I 
highw’ays  of  European  culture.  ! 

D.  Human  life  and  its  different 
aspects  on  the  territory  of  France:  : 
provincial  characteristics,  psychologi-  i 
cal  diversity,  trade,  industry,  impor-  * 
tant  economic  and  social  problems. 

E.  France  as  an  organized  nation; 
how  is  the  country  governed?  French 
democracy  compared  with  American 
democracy — the  parliamentary  system 
and  political  parties;  the  press;  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies;  the  mechanism 
of  political  life. 

F.  National  defense  and  its  prob¬ 
lems:  army,  navy,  air  forces.  Impo^ 
fance  of  the  colonies.  Chief  problems 
of  foreign  policy. 

O.  National  education:  traditions 
and  novelties;  parallel  study  of  the 
school  career  of  a  young  American  and 
a  young  Frenchman.  Curriculum, 
examinations,  competitions.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  ecoJe  unique.  Vocational 
training. 

H.  The  French  language:  what  it 
is,  whence  it  springs,  its  relationship 
to  other  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages. 

T.  Landmarks  in  French  culture 
and  civilization.  Obviously  this  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  “survey  course” 
reduced  to  skeletal  proportions ;  nor  is 
it  intended  to  duplicate  the  elemen¬ 
tary  courses  in  history  and  the  fine 
arts ;  its  sole  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
students  with  two  essential  concepts. 
The  first  of  these  is  chronological,  that 
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^  I  is,  an  attempt  is  made  to  build  up 
some  sort  of  historical  perspective  of 
■  ■  the  development  of  French  civiliza- 
I  tion,  to  “situate”  in  their  minds  the 
"  I  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance  and 
^  I  Reformation,  Classicism,  the  Age  of 
'  Enlightenment,  the  Revolution,  Na- 

'  poleonic  period.  Romanticism,  demo¬ 

cratic  development,  scientific  evolu¬ 
tion,  modern  industry,  and  the  forms 
of  thought  and  expression  that  corres¬ 
pond  to  these  different  movements.  The 
second  concept  is  one  of  “correlation.” 
The  aim  here  is  to  group  together 
a  few  clear  notions  about  the  par¬ 
allel  development  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  history,  of  literature  and  of  art. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  create  in  the 
student’s  mind,  by  means  of  direct 
contact  with  precise  definitions  and 
well-chosen  examples,  associations,  re¬ 
lated  ideas  which  will  provide  him 
with  a  sufticient  background  so 
that  knowledge  acquired  in  later 
courses  will  not  remain  suspended  in 
space.  To  place  side  by  side  a  frag- 
I  ment  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
some  documents  on  chivalrv,  some 
y  pictures  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic 

i  buildings,  some  phonograph  records 

(of  the  troubadours  and  troiiveres,  to 
require  the  preparation  of  a  brief 
chronological  chart,  to  assign  outside 
reading  in  French  and  in  English, — 
this  should  enable  the  student  to  form 
a  very  elementary  but  definite  and  use- 
I  ful  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  in  France. 

And  since,  wherever  we  can,  w’e 
choose  texts  w’hich  correspond  to  sub¬ 
ject-matter  treated  in  other  courses 
(History,  Government,  Fine  Arts, 
etc.),  we  hope  that  the  student  may 
gradually  come  to  realize  that  the 
study  of  French  is  not,  after  all,  either 


a  useless  luxury,  a  sterile  tradition, 
or  a  boresome  requirement. 

(2)  To  illustrate  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  outlined  above,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  assure  an  increased  reading 
ability,  what  material  can  be  used? 

This  problem,  it  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  is  difficult,  and  its  solution,  at 
least  in  the  present  experimental 
stage,  demands  much  time  and  effort. 
Each  student  owns  a  copy  of  G.  H. 
Gifford’s  useful  anthology.  La  France 
a  iravers  les  sihles,  in  w’hich  he  can 
find,  on  certain  subjects  at  least,  well- 
chosen  selections.  We  desire,  how’- 
cver,  still  greater  variety,  and  particu¬ 
larly  contemporary  stimulating  selec¬ 
tions  which  do  not  smack  too  much 
of  “literature,”  and  which  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  to  the  student  to  lead 
him  to  discover  the  entire  work  for 
himself.  And  so,  week  after  week,  we 
give  them  selections  gathered  from  va¬ 
ried  sources,  and  w’hich  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  (blessed  invention!)  enables  us 
to  place  in  all  hands.  In  this  way, 
from  Octol)er  to  March,  we  have  read 
pages  from  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  Brun- 
hes,  Reelus,  Paul  Valery,  Jules  Ro- 
niains,  Andre  Siegfried,  Barres  Andre 
Gide,  W.  d’Ormesson,  Lucien  Romier, 
Paul  Hazard,  Emile  Alale,  and  many 
others.  It  may  be  objected  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  held  up  by  difficulties 
they  have  not  met  with  in  “Colomba” 
or  “L’Abbe  Constantin,”  but  this  is 
not  our  experience.  In  most  cases,  a 
well-chosen  page  from  a  good  contem¬ 
porary  writer  presents  a  simple,  direct 
vocabulary,  easily  accessible.  Paul 
Valery’s  admirable  article  on  the 
“Function  of  Paris”  is  limpidity  it¬ 
self.  It  forces  the  student  to  think, 
but  contains  no  insurmountable  lin¬ 
guistic  difficulties. 

(3)  The  equipment  for  such  a  course 
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should  include  an  adequate  library  of 
relevant  and  up-to-date  books,  maps, 
photographs  and  other  realia,  phono¬ 
graph  records,  contemporary  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  an  easily  acces¬ 
sible  reading-room  which  can  also  l)e 
used  for  consultation  and  general 
headquarters.  The  modest  foundations 
for  such  a  “language  center”  have 
already  been  laid.  Through  loans  and 
purehases,  a  shelf  of  l>ooks,  in  French 
and  in  English,  on  different  aspects  of 
France  and  the  French  mind,  has  been 
collected.  In  cases  where  required 
reading  is  assigned,  several  eopies  of 
the  lx)ok  are  available.  Illustrated 
l)ook8  on  modern  France  are  esp(*cially 
necessary.  Alongside  the  well-known 
series  published  by  Arthainl,  Ilachette, 
et  al.,  we  have  |)laced  more  rei'cnt 
publications,  such  as  France:  Melro- 
pole  tt-  CohnicK,  edited  by  Demangeon, 
Cholley  &  Robequain  (Librarie  d(‘  Tcn- 
seignement);  volumes  in  the  excellent 
series  l>cing  published  by  Gigord,  Gens 
et  Pays  de  Chez  Xons;  and  the  mag¬ 
nificently  illustrated  La  France  tra- 
railte,  published  by  “Horizons  de 
France.”  The  emphasis  in  these  last- 
mentioned  volumes  is  on  the  life  and 
activity  of  the  French  people,  rather 
than  upon  the  merely  picturesque  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  country — an  important 
consideration  in  assembling  a  library 
for  such  a  course.  Alaps  also  form  an 
important  part  of  the  resources  of  this 
language  Center.  In  addition,  a  file 
has  been  started,  into  which  photo¬ 
graphs,  magazine  articles  and  the  like, 
have  been  placed,  in  the  belief  that  a 
great  deal  of  useful  material  is  scat¬ 
tered  and  “lost”  in  miscellaneous  peri¬ 
odicals.  Current  French  periodicals 
are  also  available.  Bulletin  boards 
provide  a  means  of  “exhibiting”  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  work  in  the 
course.  Theoretically,  such  a  language 


center  should  provide  students  with 
necessary  books  and  documents,  and 
also  place  at  their  disposal  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  further  personal  investigation. 
Practically,  the  problem  becomes  that 
of  acquiring,  with  a  limited  budget, 
equipment  of  quality  not  quantity. 
An  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection  of  books  and  magazines  is  fu¬ 
tile  if  it  is  not  used  by  those  whom  ' 
it  is  intended  to  serve.  Only  patient  I 
experimentation  over  a  long  period  of  j 
time,  can  bring  satisfactory  results.  - 

II.  ? 

The  second  aspect  of  the  general  I 
problem  is  that  of  language  teaching.  1 
The  course  is  not  intended  for  those 
wlio  already  have  mastered  the  lan¬ 
guage.  French,  as  well  as  France,  [ 
must  be  taught.  The  maintenance  of 
a  proper  balance  between  these  two 
aims  is  in  many  ways  the  hardest  part 
of  our  task. 

Three  years  of  school  French  is  an 
al>solute  minimum  prerequisite.  A 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  grammar 
is  assumed  from  the  start.  Students  , 
who  know  that  they  need  special  prae-  f 
tiee  in  composition,  conversation  and  I 
reading  are  encouraged  to  take  the  I 
other  elementary  courses  designed  to  I 
fit  their  needs.  French  F  is  attempt-  1 
ing  to  adapt  itself  to  different  levels,  j 
by  a  system  of  French-speaking  and  ^ 
Engli8h-.speaking  sections.  For  obvi-  | 
oils  reasons,  the  general  lectures  are  i 
given  in  English.  Written  papers,  | 
based  partly  on  French  and  partly  on  | 
English  reading,  must  include  a  given 
amount  in  French.  The  entire  paper 
may  lie  in  French,  at  the  student’s 
option. 

But  the  basis  of  the  language  teach¬ 
ing  is  reading  and  “explication  de 
textes.”  A  minimum  amount  of  re-  .i 
ipiired  reading  in  French,  liearing  ^ 
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on  the  subject  under  discussion,  is 
assigned.  Further  reading  is  en¬ 
couraged,  in  fact,  a  student’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  course  depends  largely 
upon  his  willingness  to  undertake 
guch  work  on  his  own  initiative. 
Mimeographed  selections  for  careful 
preparation,  together  with  lists  of 
“key-words,”  are  also  part  of  the  re¬ 
quired  work.  In  each  of  these  selec¬ 
tions,  the  subject-matter  is  important 
and  necessary  for  an  understanding 
of  the  topic  being  treated.  It  is  our 
belief  that  if  a  student  is  made  to  see 
the  interest  of  either  the  ideas  of  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  “te.xt,”  he 
will  surmount  linguistic  difficulties  in 
his  way.  We  believe  that  he  will,  in 
the  long  run,  come  to  consider  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  means  for  the  ac(iuisition 
of  information  and  ideas,  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  tool,  and  not  merely  an  end 
in  itself. 

We  are  attem|)ting  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dents  realize  that  knowing  a  foreign 
language  does  not  consist  only  in  the 
possession  of  a  set  of  English  equiva¬ 
lents,  but  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ideas  and  things  for  wffiich  the  words 
arc  mere  symbols.  Great  stress  is 
therefore  placed  on  the  vocabulary 
characteristic  of  French  thinking  and 
that  used  in  the  description  of  France 
and  French  institutions.  Apparently 
simple  words,  like  pays,  gouverne- 
ment,  artisan,  instituteur,  notaire,  fa- 
mille,  provincial,  heritage,  rentier, 
fonctionnaire,  education,  raisonable, 
normand,  meridional ,  cite,  require 
more  than  dictionary-knowledge  to  be 
fully  appreciated  and  understood.  The 
role  of  the  teacher  is  to  some  extent 
that  of  a  commentator  on  such  words 
and  upon  passages  in  which  they 
occur. 

To  the  objection  that  college  fresh¬ 


men  are  not  yet  ready  for  such  work, 
that  they  need  more  drill,  we  can  only 
reply  that  those  in  such  a  position  are 
not  encouraged  to  take  French  F.  As 
a  result  of  personal  knowledge  of 
the  teaching  in  first-class  secondary 
schools,  we  can  further  state  that 
many  college  freshmen  do  have  the 
maturity  and  training  necessary  to 
profit  by  such  methods. 

III. 

Whatever  results  may  be  obtained 
in  this  course,  which  has  only  just 
been  organized,  we  are  convinced  of 
one  thing:  that  is,  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  “Introduction  to  France.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we 
gave  to  more  than  two  hundred  fresh¬ 
men  an  easy  knowledge  test,  on  the 
model  of  those  set  by  different  institu¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School.  We  had  before  us  young  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  come  from  high  schools 
or  preparatory  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  of  them  had  had 
at  least  three  years  of  French,  some 
of  them  more  than  that.  Most  of  them 
had  been  admitted  to  college  with 
“Cp.  3”  or  its  equivalent  to  their 
credit. 

The  test  included  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  test  of  twenty  lines,  which  gave, 
in  general,  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
evident  that  these  students  could 
“read”  without  too  much  difficulty, 
and  we  w'ere  consequently  encouraged 
to  give  them  selections  of  increasingly 
difficult  content  and  ideas. 

But,  alas !  how  shall  we  describe  the 
abysmal  ignorance  shown  even  by  boys 
who  had  been  admitted  to  college  with 
impressive  ratings.  To  mention  but 
a  few  of  the  errors  committed  by  a 
great  number,  and  leaving  aside  a  few 
amusing  “boners,”  we  learned  that 
Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  at  a 
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date  varying  from  300  B.  C.  to  1400 
A,  D. ;  that  the  Rhine  flowed  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  that  the  Renaissance 
in  France  took  place  in  the  18th  (or 
17th,  or  14th)  century;  that  ^faupas- 
sant  wrote  le  Petit  Chose  and  Daiidet 
Colomba;  that  the  population  of 
France  is  2,000,000  or  80,000,000; 
that  the  kilometer  is  much  longer  than 
a  mile,  but  that  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  is  much  more  power¬ 


ful  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself;  .nd| 
other  illuminating  facts. 

These  students  w'ill,  in  many  cases, 
continue  their  study  of  French:  our 
aim  and  only  ambition  is  to  enable 
them  to  set  forth  on  more  solid  ground, 
and  to  help  them  realize  that  this 
country,  of  which  they  are  learning 
the  language,  is  a  concrete  and  living 
thing. 
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TO  the  average  layman  the  term 
“foreign  language  course”  usu¬ 
ally  implies  an  offering  stress¬ 
ing  skills  associated  with  the  tool- 
uses  of  language  pronunciation,  read¬ 
ing,  translation,  composition,  and 
grammar.  To  the  relatively  small 
percentage  of  our  citizenry  who  pur¬ 
sue  the  language  arts  beyond  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stages,  the  term  may  ulti¬ 
mately  mean  a  course  in  the  reading 
and  translation  of  literary  classics. 
Inasmuch  as  scarcely  five  people  in  a 
hundred’  are  eligible  for  work  in  the 
graduate  schools  of  our  universities 
(where  the  foreign  language  curricu¬ 
lum  has  to  date  achieved  its  fullest 
development  with  respect  to  variety 
and  scope  of  offerings),  it  is  natural 
that  such  a  restricted  concept  of  the 
field  should  prevail  in  the  popular 
mind. 

That  the  foreign  language  program 
need  not  l>e  regarded  as  confined  to 
such  narrow  limits,  however,  is  evi¬ 


dent  In  the  divers  types  of  offerings 
which  have  long  been  accepted  as 
falling  within  the  legitimate  province 
of  foreign  language  departments  in 
American  colleges  and  universities. 
For  example,  recent  announcements 
of  summer  school  offerings  in  reputa¬ 
ble  institutions  of  higher  learning 
show  that  the  following  courses  are 
taught  by  foreign  language  specialists, 
under  the  auspices  of  their  respective 
departments : 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Appreciation 
of  Art.^ — A  course  designed  to  famil¬ 
iarize  the  student  M’ith  the  principles 
and  modes  of  artistic  expression;  to  de¬ 
velop  and  cultivate  artistic  taste  and 
the  sense  of  aesthetic  judgment,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  interrelation  of  art  and 
civilization,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
significance  of  art  as  a  vital  factor  in 
education  and  in  social  life.  2  units.” 

2.  “Modern  Scandinavian  Litera¬ 
ture.^ — A  survey  course,  with  lectures 
and  reading  assignments  in  English.  3 
units.” 


1  I.  I...  ICandel.  "CompnraUve  Education."  Houghton.  Mifflin  Company,  New  York,  IMS. 
S22  pages;  page  191. 

United  .States  OtHce  of  Education  Rulletin.  1633,  No.  2.  "Statistics  of  State  School  Sy.stems. 
19.31-1932:  Relng  Chapter  I  of  the  lUennlal  Survey  of  Education  In  the  United  States.”  HI 

^2  Department  of  Germanic  Languages.  Stanford  Unlv'erslty  Bulletin.  Summer  Quarter,  198*, 
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3.  "Slavic  Civilization* — This  course 
is  intended  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  elements  of  Slavic  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  art.  Lectures  in  English, 
readings  from  English  translations.  3 
units.” 

4.  "Leo  Tolstoy.*  —  His  life  and 
work.  .  .  .  Lectures  and  readings  from 
English  translations.  3  units.” 

а.  "Rtissian  .Ir/.-’ — This  course  is  a 
systematic  attempt  to  explain  the  devel¬ 
opment,  the  underlying  principles,  and 
the  experimental  technique  of  Russian 
art  in  its  four  principal  divisions:  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
The  course  is  conducted  with  the  use  of 
lantern  slides.  2  units.” 

б.  "Survey  of  Greek  Civilization.* — 
Illustrated  lectures  on  the  Greek  sjfirit 
as  expressetl  in  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  art  and  literature.  Open  to  all 
students.  3  or  4  units.” 

7.  "Contemporary  French  Civiliza¬ 
tion.*  .  .  .  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  institutions  and  culture  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  France.  ...” 

8.  "Italian  Civilization.* —  A  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  civilization  of  Italy, 
her  life  and  customs,  from  the  prehis¬ 
toric  period  to  the  present  time.  .  .  .” 

9.  "History  of  Spanish  Civilization.* 
...  the  role  of  geographic  and  racial 
elements  in  the  history  of  Spain  and 
their  contribution  to  individual  activity 
and  the  evolution  of  ideas,  institutions, 
art,  customs,  and  economics.  ...” 

10.  "Creek  Literature  in  English.* 
No  knowledge  of  the  language  is  re¬ 
quired  for  this  course.  ...” 

11.  "Monuments  of  the  City  of 
Rome.*  ...  no  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
required.” 

Although  the  foregoing  offerings 
have  too  long  formed  a  part  of  the 
foreign  language  curriculum  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  to  be  con¬ 


sidered  either  as  innovations,  or  as 
signs  of  incipient  trends,  their  rapid 
multiplication  in  recent  years  may  be 
taken  to  represent  an  increasingly  lib¬ 
eral  view  of  the  place  and  function  of 
the  language  arts  curriculum  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  If  the  sponsors  of  the 
foregoing  oflFerings  were  asked  by 
what  right  a  survey  course  in  foreign 
civilizations,  conducted  entirely  in 
English,  can  be  classified  as  “foreign 
language,”  their  answer  would  be 
founded  upon  the  following  premises: 

1.  The  chief  concern  of  the  modem 
curriculum  is  with  the  educational 
needs  of  an  evolving  society,  not  with 
the  classification  or  naming  of  subjects 
per  se. 

2.  Attitudes,  interests,  and  appreci¬ 
ations  in  the  field  of  foreign  cultures 
constitute  socially  significant  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  and  represent  highly  de¬ 
sirable  components  of  the  educational 
background  that  can  legitimately  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  socially  effective  citizen. 

3.  Offerings  stressing  such  attitudes, 
interests,  and  appreciations  fall  very 
definitely  within  the  field  of  interest, 
background,  and  instructional  compe¬ 
tence  of  foreign  language  staffs  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  objectives,  and  are  thus 
destined  in  the  long  run  to  fall  more 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the 
so-called  language  arts  curriculum  than 
within  that  of  other  branches  of  the 
learning  program.  Indeed,  the  history 
of  the  curriculum  indicates  that  foreign 
language  staffs  alone  have  appreciated 
these  needs  with  sufficient  keenness  to 
take  the  initiative  in  sponsoring  offer¬ 
ings  in  these  areas. 

4.  Appreciations  of  foreign  life  and 
cultures  are  of  such  recognized  signifi¬ 
cance  that  no  individual  should  be  de- 


•  Dtpartment  of  Slavic  lAngniaffes,  Stanford  Unlveralty  Bulletin.  Summer  Quarter,  1936, 

p.  1{6. 

4  Department  of  Classical  Lanfruagres,  Stanford  University  Bulletin,  Summer  Quarter.  1936, 

p.  IM. 

6  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  schools,  respectively,  of  Mlddlebury  CoUeae,  Vermont.  See 
Colleae  Bulletin:  Romance  I.ianKuaxe  Schools.  April,  1936,  pp.  36,  62,  77. 

The  remaining  course  outlines  are  qtioted  from  the  University  of  Michigan  Official  Bulletin: 
Classical  lantninges  and  Literatures,  Summer  Seaslon.  1936,  pp.  9,  12. 
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nied  the  opportunity  either  to  develop 
or  to  satUry  interests  in  this  field  merely 
because  he  does  not  have  the  time  or 
ability  firjt  to  master  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  (Hence  the  justification  for 
providing  offerings  which  do  not  require 
ability  in  the  foreign  tongue.) 

5.  Although  the  foreign  language 
may  be  preferable  to  the  vernacular  as 
the  means  for  securing  an  intimate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  foreign  peoples  and 
their  cultures,  many  educationally  signr 
ficant  outcomes  can  be  achieved  through 
the  me*'  ”m  of  the  mother  tongue,  and 
the.  ar-  uecidedly  preferable  to  no  out- 
cou^-8  't  all  on  the  part  of  the  consid- 
able  number  of  individuals  who  through 
limitations  of  time  or  ability  would 
otherwise  be  denied  the  benefits  of  an 
integrated  overview  of  foreign  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

6.  Such  an  integrated  overview  as 
is  Dostulated  above  is  rarely  afforded  to 
tPe  student  anywhere  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aver¬ 
age  adolescent  is  not  even  afforded  a 
panoramic  overview  of  our  own  national 
Culture — i.e.,  of  our  present  standing  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  mu¬ 
sic,  art,  science,  invention,  exploration, 
literature,  education,  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing,  etc.) 

7.  The  provision  of  liberalized  of¬ 
ferings,  differentiated  to  accommodate 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  other  than  se¬ 
lect  groups  of  students,  specializing  in 
foreign  languages  and  literatures,  is  de¬ 
sirable  if  offerings  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  cultures  are  to  retain  a  sphere  of 
influence  in  American  education  in  the 
face  of  external  social  pressures,  and 
curricular  competition  within  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  itself. 

8.  The  term  ‘‘foreign  language,” 
applied  to  such  offerings  is  obviously  in¬ 
appropriate  as  a  definition  for  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  courses.  It  is  hardly  in¬ 
valid,  however,  if  taken  to  mean  the 
field  in  which  the  offerings  are  given, 
or  the  faculty  under  whose  auspices 
they  are  sponsored.® 


Although  the  foregoing  premisei  \\ 
are  accepted  almost  as  principles  at  I 
the  university  level,  their  application  ^ 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  American  i 
secondary  school  has  not  passed  un-  I 
challenged,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  holds  with  i. 
equal  validity  for  the  entire  field  of  1 
education.  Since  practically  all  the  , 
opposition  to  a  modification  of  the  1 
foreign  language  program  at  the  sec-  j 
ondary  level  precedes  from  foreign  | 
language  sjHKjialists  themselves,  it  ii  | 
w'ell  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  > 
validity  of  the  objections  commonly 
raised  against  a  wider  differentiation 
of  educational  opportunities  in  the 
language  arts  curriculum  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school : 

Objection  1.  —  Survey  courses  in 
foreign  cultures,  orientation  courses  ^ 
in  language  arts,  courses  in  world  lit¬ 
erature  in  translation,  etc.,  are  not  ^ 
acceptable  for  university  preparation. 

Amiver:  Although  these  courses  or-  \ 
(linarily  cannot  be  substituted  for  con-  ^ 
volitional  foreign  language  require-  > 
iiients,  they  are  usually  acceptable  as 
electives  for  college  entrance.  More-  ‘ 
over,  since  the  American  high  school 
is  a  preparatory  institution  only  for  | 
the  2.5  percent  of  freshmen  who  con-  ‘ 
tinue  in  the  university,^  the  imposi-  ‘ 
tion  of  uniform  college-preparatory  , 
courses  at  the  freshman  level  (where  ' 
the  probabilities  are  only  50:50  that  s 
the  pupil  will  continue  in  high  school  ? 
for  more  than  three  years,  and  only  | 
1  in  4  that  he  will  ever  enter  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning)  cannot 
be  justified  in  terms  of  the  control¬ 
ling  philosophy  of  American  educa- 


«  Holland  D.  Roberta  and  Walter  V.  Kaulfers.  "A  New  Orientation  for  the  Lanf^ajfe^^ 
Curriculum.”  In  California  Journ^  of  Secondary  Education,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  pp.  222-228  (April, 
19S6). 

7  I.  L.  Kandel.  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 
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tion.  The  needs  of  the  large  majority  field  of  foreign  cultures  more  directly 
of  students  cannot  be  subordinated  en-  after  he  has  acquired  the  foreign  laii- 
tirely  to  the  requirements  of  the  few.  guage. 

Differentiated  offerinpi  designed  to  ae-  Amv-er:  The  objection  would  hold 
commodate  both  terminal  and  prepara-  if  gH  pupU,  continued  in  school  long 
tory  pupils  can  be  made  to  contribute  enough  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use 
materially  to  the  solution  of  this  prob-  „f  the  foreign  tongue,  or  if  limited 

enrolments  in  the  average  high  school 
Ohjeclion  2.  Adolescent  boys  and  made  a  four-year  program  o:^  foreign 
girls  are  too  immature  to  appreciate  language  offerings  possible  for  the  p”- 
survey  course  in  foreign  cultures,  etc.  pils  who  continue  in  school  beyond 
Answer:  It  would  seem  that  the  ^he  sophomore  level.  As  courser  .*.f 
question  of  maturity,  if  it  possesses  commonly  taught,  even  two  >  ’.is 
any  validity  at  all,  would  apply  with  hardly  suffice  to  develop  so  mut  .s 
greatest  force  to  the  content  of  the  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
conventional  lower  division  grammar-  tongue.  How,  then,  is  the  average 
preparatory  course,  in  which  rates  of  adolescent  to  secure  the  benefits  in 
elimination  have  traditionally  been  point  if  not  through  differentiated  of- 
among  the  highest  reported  for  the  ferings  at  the  lower  division  level? 
secondary  school  studies."  The  objee-  Objection  4. — The  average  second- 
tion  is  invalid  chiefly  because  it  erro-  ary  school  is  too  small  to  provide  more 
neously  assumes  that  the  courses  are  than  one  type  of  course, 
to  be  vest-pocket  editions  of  univer-  Answer:  Where  this  is  the  case,  it 
sity  offerings.  Programs  of  instrue-  seem  that  the  program  offered 

tion  fall  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  per- 

adolescent  only  when  mature  adult  of  adaptation  to  individual  capaci- 
standards  are  employed  a  priori  as  ties  and  needs.  For  most  schools  of 
uniform  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  limited  enrolments  the  conventional 
outcomes,  or  as  inflexible  bases  for  preparatory  course,  based  on  regi- 
the  selection  and  organization  of  con-  mented  standards  and  content  imposed 
tent  and  learning  activities.  The  best  from  above,  is  obviously  not  the  type 
refutation  of  this  argument,  however,  of  offering  permitting  of  such  adapta- 
is  the  successful  experience  of  divers  tion.  Since  smaller  schools  can  rarely 
secondary  schools  with  differentiated  support  more  than  two-year  language 
offerings  of  the  type  suggested.*®  programs  anyway,  room  for  more  lib- 
Ohjection  3. — The  student  can  oh-  eral  offerings  at  the  freshman  and 
tain  the  benefit  of  appreciations  in  the  sophomore  levels  can  be  made  by  post- 

8  Observe  also  that  Inasmuch  as  limited  enrolments  In  the  average  American  high  school 
of  150  pupils  (of  whom  over  30  per  cent  still  leave  school  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year) 
necessity  confines  foreign  language  offerings  to  four  semesters  In  most  communities,  the 
average  pupil  is  placed  In  the  ridiculously  paradoxical  position  of  “preparing"  for  university 
work  In  foreign  languages  at  the  lower  division  high  school  level,  with  the  best  of  assurance 
that  he  will  have  at  least  two  years  In  which  to  forget  what  he  learned  before  matriculating  In 
college!  See  the  writer’s  article,  “Implications  of  (^Jontemporasy  Educational  Theory  for  the 
Teaching  of  Modem  language,"  in  School  Review,  Vol.  XUII,  No.  7,  pp.  523>5SS.  (September, 
IMS.) 

•  E.  B.  McCormick.  “A  Study  of  Failures,"  In  The  School  Review,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  67,  pp. 
431-44*.  (June,  1»22.)  . 

Ralph  Tieslle  Johns.  “High  School  Failures.”  In  California  Quarterly  of  Secondary  Education. 
Vol.  m.  No.  2,  pp.  186-194.  (January,  1928.)  _ 

10  For  citations  to  successful  classroom  practice  see  footnotes  18,  20,  21,  22,  23. 
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poning  the  college-preparatory  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  upper  division.”  In  the 
smallest  schools,  class  enrolments  are 
seldom  too  large  to  prevent  the  indi¬ 
vidualization  of  instruction,  especially 
if  the  supervised  study  plan  is  used. 
Indeed,  the  feasibility  of  such  indi¬ 
vidualization  has  already  been  demon¬ 
strated  with  typical  high-school  classes, 
^foreovcr,  if  rural  school  teachers,  on 
the  basis  of  only  one  or  two  years  of 
professional  training,  can  simultane¬ 
ously  supervise  as  many  as  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  grade  levels  in  the  same  room, 
it  would  appear  strange  indeed  if  the 
high-school  teacher,  on  the  strength  of 
superior  training  and  (‘xperience, 
could  not  learn  to  conduct  a  differ¬ 
entiated  class  program  with  more  ma¬ 
ture  student  groups.  Individualiza¬ 
tion  is  next  to  impossible  only  where 
an  inflexible  body  of  content  and  uni¬ 
form  tx  cathedra  standards  are  super¬ 
imposed  upon  all  students  irrespective 
of  needs,  abilities,  or  prospective  voca¬ 
tional  destinations.  The  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  preparatory  emphasis  to 
the  later  years  should  serve  effectively 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  freeing  the 
lower  division  for  new-type  offerings 
permitting  of  a  high  degree  of  differ¬ 
entiation  and  individualization. 

Objection  5.  —  Foreign  language 
teachers  are  not  trained  to  conduct 
survey  courses  in  foreign  cultures,  ori¬ 
entation  courses  in  language  arts,  or 
world  literature  courses  in  translation. 

Answer:  An  inspection  of  the  most 
widely-accepted  objectives  of  foreign 


language  teaching”  would  indicate  j 
that  foreign  language  teachers  either  I 
possessed  special  competence  in  these 
areas,  or  were  at  least  willing  to  de¬ 
velop  it.  In  any  case,  they  should  ' 
find  such  offerings  entirely  within  the  ' 
province  of  their  fiebl  of  interest — 
assuredly  as  much  as  courses  in  physi¬ 
cal  education,  shorthand,  English,  or 
history,  which  they  arc  fre<]uently 
called  upon  to  conduct  in  smaller  i 
schools  in  order  to  complete  a  teach¬ 
ing  load.  Moreover,  since  not  all  | 
teachers  possess  facility  in  the  use  of  i 
the  foreign  language,  liberal  offerings, 
making  less  exclusive  demands  upon 
the  linguistic  abilities,  would  seem  to 
be  l)etter  suited  to  the  instructional 
competence  of  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  foreign  language  staffs  —  and 
less  likely  to  prove  an  educational  de¬ 
lusion  for  the  students.  Indeed,  if 
the  linguistic  deficiencies  which  have 
been  noted  in  student  teachers  (even 
those  possessing  honor  fraternity  keys 
in  foreign  languages  from  divers  insti¬ 
tutions)  are  at  all  a  sample  of  the 
ability  prevailing  in  some  classrooms, 
then  the  argument  of  subject  compe¬ 
tence  would  seem  to  apply  with  even 
greater  validity  to  the  conventional 
type  of  foreign  language  course.'* 

Objection  7. — The  introduction  of 
survey  courses  in  foreign  cultures,  ori¬ 
entation  courses  in  language  arts, 
world  literature  in  translation,  etc., 
would  decrease  enrolments  in  regular 
foreign  language  classes.  . 

Ansirer:  Since  foreign  language  j 


11  Aubrey  A.  T>ou|riaM.  "The  Next  Steps  In  ImprovinK  the  Secondary  ProKTam,  '  In 
California  Journal  or  Secondary  ^ucaUon,  Voi.  XI,  No.  4,  pp.  205-214.  (April,  H36.)  B«* 
especially  pp.  207  and  214. 

12  For  a  bibliography  and  aummarv  of  objectives  culled  from  recent  professional  llteraturt 
see  the  writer’s  article,  "Outcomes  as  Ohjectlvea,"  in  The  French  Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  S,  pp- 
224-230.  (Februar>’,  1936.) 

IS  Consult  also  the  series  of  articles  by  the  late  Dr.  William  R.  Price  under  the  title  "Shwa 
Lambs,*’  In  M(x)em  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XVIIl,  Nos.  2  to  7.  (November  to 
1233-34.)  Also  the  article  of  tne  same  title  in  The  French  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  pp.  5-l». 
(November,  1934.) 
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departments  have  long  recommended 
a  more  rigorous  selection  of  students 
through  the  use  of  intelligence  or 
prognosis  tests,  requirement  of  satis¬ 
factory  background  in  English  gram¬ 
mar,  and  the  like,  it  is  not  clear  why 
such  differentiated  offerings  should  be 
denied  those  who  cannot  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  present  program  satisfac¬ 
torily  through  the  foreign  language. 
At  present  from  20  to  43  percent  of 
pupils*^  are  lost  to  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  curriculum  in  the  first  year, 
and  some  83  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  owing  to  maladjust¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  ability  to  pursue 
the  traditional  course  with  interest  or 
profit.  Instead  of  leading  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  foreign  language  registra¬ 
tion,  the  provision  of  alternative  of¬ 
ferings  should  serve  as  an  effective 
means  not  only  for  maintaining  origi¬ 
nal  enrollment  quotas  through  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  withdrawals  or  outright 
failures,  but  also  for  encouraging  the 
voluntary  enrolment  of  pupils  who 
would  never  elect  a  foreign  language 
per  se. 

Through  the  simple  expedient  of 
converting  one  of  three  freshman 
Spanish  classes  into  a  course  entitled 
“Spain  and  the  Americas  Today,”  one 
high  school  in  California  succeeded 
in  completing  an  entire  year  without 
a  failure  in  Spanish,  and  in  finishing 
the  second  term  with  more  students 
enroled  than  were  registered  in  the 
classes  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  year. 
If  more  schools  followed  the  same 
jH)licy,  there  would  be  fewer  teachers 
of  foreign  languages  with  part-time 
assignments  in  physical  education, 
mathematics,  or  other  subjects  less  di¬ 


rectly  related  to  their  presumed  back¬ 
ground  of  preparation,  experience, 
and  interest;  and  offerings  in  foreign 
cultures  would  perhaps  be  gaining 
favor  rather  than  losing  ground  as 
fields  of  influence  in  American  edu¬ 
cation. 

Objection  8. — Courses  of  the  type 
indicated  belong  more  properly  to  the 
curriculum  in  English  or  the  social 
studies  than  to  that  of  the  foreign 
languages. 

Answer:  This  objection  bespeaks 
an  undue  preoccupation  with  extrinsic 
matters  of  nomenclature,  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  form  to  the  neglect  of  the 
more  fundamental  issues  of  educa¬ 
tional  need.  The  only  questions  of 
basic  import  to  the  curriculum  special¬ 
ist  are  three:  (1)  What  are  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  youth  in  evolving 
society?  (2)  What  content  and  learn¬ 
ing  activities  can  best  enable  the 
younger  generation  to  meet  these 
needs:  and  (3)  What  individuals  are 
best  qualified,  by  virtue  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  interest,  and  experience,  to 
guide  youth  in  finding  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  effective  means  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  educational  wants? 

That  desirable  attitudes,  interests, 
and  appreciations  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  life  and  cultures  constitute  sig¬ 
nificant  educational  needs  is  almost 
universally  admitted ;  and  that  foreign 
language  teachers  are  in  the  long  run 
liest  qualified  to  sponsor  offerings  in 
these  areas  is  evidenced  not  only  by 
the  objectives  which  they  have  long 
set  up  for  themselves,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  they  alone  have  taken  the 
initiative  thus  far  of  introducing  such 
offerings  into  the  curriculum.  What 


14  Robert  D.  Cole.  "Modem  Foreign  Languages  and  Their  Teaching.”  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York,  1931.  698  pages;  page  16. 
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else  matters  ^  Indeed,  when  a  univer¬ 
sity  German  department  can  sponsor 
offerings  in  “-dr/  Appreciation”  or 
“Slavic  Literature,”  making  little  or 
no  use  of  any  foreign  language,*®  it 
is  hardly  necessary  for  secondary 
school  teachers  to  worry  too  much  over 
questions  of  nomenclature  or  classiii- 
cation.  With  such  reputable  prece¬ 
dents  to  follow  too  much  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  these  details  can  amount  to 
little  more  than  haggling  over  shib¬ 
boleths. 

Objection  b. — Pupils  who  are  not 
“linguistically  minded,”  or  who  are 
not  likely  to  continue  in  college,  have 
no  business  taking  foreign  languages. 

Ansuer:  This  objection  evidently 
assumes  that  adecpiate  bases  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  prognosis  of  achievement 
in  foreign  language  work,  and  for  the 
prediction  of  life  career  motives.  It 
seemingly  assumes  also  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  secondary  school  is  exclusively  a 
preparatory  institution  for  the  junior 
intelligentsia  of  the  land.  Both  prem¬ 
ises  arc  contrary  to  the  facts.’*  More¬ 
over,  it  apparently  takes  for  grante<l 
that  present  offerings  are  sacrosanct, 
and  ideally  effective  in  achieving  the 
purposes  for  which  they  exist.  In  the 
face  of  objective  evidence’’  this  is 
more  than  ordinary  credulity  can 
stand.  In  any  case,  such  a  policy 
would  only  lead  to  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  foreign  language  enrolments, 
and  consequently  in  foreign  language 
staffs,  such  as  has  already  been  ex¬ 


perienced  in  communities  where  it«  1 
application  has  proved  a  lamented  % 
iMKMuerang.  It  should  be  evident  that 
any  policy  of  selection,  no  matter 
whether  the  basis  be  IQ’s,  aptitude 
test  scores,  or  grade  averages  in  Eng^ 
lish,  can  only  mean  fewer  student*, 
and  therefore  fewer  classes  and  fewer 
teachers. 

In  view  of  the  danger  w’hich  a  too 
rigorous  insistence  upon  the  status  quo 
spells  for  the  foreign  language  curricu¬ 
lum,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  com-  | 
mendable  innovations  which  frontier 
w’orkers  in  the  language  arts  have  al-  | 
ready  succeeded  in  putting  to  effective  | 
classroom  practice  in  divers  secondary 
schools.  The  success  of  these  inno* 
vations,  as  attested  by  enrolment* 
and  pupil  interest,  indicate  that  they 
are  meeting  a  genuine  need  in  mod¬ 
ern  education — a  need  that  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  rather  than  challenged  by  edu¬ 
cational  psychologists,  parents,  cu^ 
riculum  specialists,  and  administra¬ 
tors.  Although  these  offerings  are  not 
intended  to  be  vest-pocket  editions  of 
advanced  university  courses,  nor  to  be 
considered  preparatory  thereto,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  precedent 
for  their  introduction  into  the  sec¬ 
ondary  curriculum  is  to  lx*  found  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  offerings  of  college  lan¬ 
guage  departments,  for  the  reason* 
which  justify  the  existence  of  parallel 
types  of  programs  in  the  university 
apply  with  equal  validity  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  curriculum. 


15  See  footnote  2.  1 

16  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly.  "Piibllc  Education  In  the  United  States."  Houghton,  Miftiin  Com-  I 

pany.  New  York,  1919.  517  page.s;  pp.  189-193.  1 

W^.  V.  Kaulfers.  "The  Foreca.stlng  Efficiency  of  Current  Bases  in  Progrnosls  in  Junior  High  ■ 
School  Beginning  Spanish."  in  Abstracts  of  Dissertations,  Stanford  University  Bulletin,  FlfOi  J 
Series,  No.  178,  July  31,  1934.  _  „  .  J 

17  See  references  in  footnote  13'  also  Harl  R.  Douglass  and  Clifford  Klttelson.  "The  Trans-  W 

fer  of  Training  in  High  School  Latin  to  English  Gramnnar,  Spelling,  and  Vocabulary,"  in  Tn# 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  pp.  26-33.  (September,  1935.)  ■ 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon  and  Ruth  Byrns.  "Entrance  Requirements  and  College  Success,  ’  in  School  ■ 

and  Society,  Vol.  XL,I,  No.  1047,  pp.  101-104.  (January  19.  1935.)  „  | 

Joseph  E.  Bari^r.  "Finds  English  Grammar  of  No  Benefit  to  Pupils  of  Foreign  Language,  ■ 

in  The  Nation’s  Schools,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1.  p.  25.  (January,  1936.)  ■ 
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With  respect  to  both  practicability 
and  educational  worth  the  evidence 
already  available  in  recent  courses  of 
study  and  professional  literature  is 
Bufficiently  convincing  to  warrant  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  the  following 
types  of  offerings  for  incorporation 
into  the  standard  foreign  language 
programs  of  both  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges: 

1.  World  literature  in  tranfilution. 
Offerings  in  this  field  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  several  years 
in  the  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  Cni- 
versity,  and  Palo  Alto  High  School, 
California.  While  the  course  does 
not  require  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language,  students  who  possess  such 
competence  are  encouraged  to  read 
available  materials  in  the  original.  In 
schools  of  limited  enrolment,  where  a 
four-year  program  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  is  rarely  possible,  this  type  of 
course  affords  interested  pupils  the 
opportunity  to  retain  at  least  some 
contact  with  foreign  literature.  In 
smaller  schools,  enrolments  in  the.se 
classes  can  be  stimulated  by  permit¬ 
ting  qualified  students  to  substitute 
the  work  for  conventional  upper  divi¬ 
sion  courses  in  English. 

2.  Survey  courses  in  foreign  cul¬ 
tures.  Offerings  of  this  type  have 
met  with  gratifying  success  in  the  San 
Mateo  and  Palo  Alto  high  schools, 
California.**  Under  the  title  “Spain 
and  the  Americas  Today,”  “Rome  and 
the  Romans,”  “France  and  Her 
People,”  etc.,  such  courses  have  pro¬ 
vided  students  whose  interests  are  not 
exclusively  linguistic  an  effective  al¬ 
ternative  means  for  developing  educa¬ 
tionally  significant  interests  and  ap¬ 


preciations  in  the  foreign  backgrounds 
of  American  culture,  and  for  enjoying 
an  intrinsically  worthwhile  substitute 
for  actual  travel  abroad.**  In  smaller 
schools,  room  for  offerings  of  this  type 
can  be  made  by  deferring  the  conven¬ 
tional  two-year  preparatory  courses  to 
the  upper  division,  where  the  chances 
are  at  least  three  to  two  that  the  pupil 
will  enter  college,  instead  of  merely 
one  in  four,  the  maximum  probability 
of  coll(^  entrance  prevailing  at  the 
freshman  level.  Through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  courses  of  this  type  one 
high  school  succeeded  not  only  in 
eliminating  drop-outs  and  failures  en¬ 
tirely,  but  also  in  materially  increas¬ 
ing  enrolments  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  department. 

3.  Orientation  courses  in  language 
arts.  .^Vlthough  courses  in  so-called 
“general”  or  “exploratory”  language 
are  almost  as  old  as  the  junior  high 
school,  orientation  courses  stressing 
the  history  and  psychology  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  foreign  backgrounds  of  the 
mother  tongue,  and  the  more  culturally 
significant  facts  of  word  formation 
and  derivation,  represent  a  relatively 
new  emphasis  in  the  language  arts 
curriculum.  In  contrast  with  the  old 
general  language  course,  which  served 
primarily  a  selective  function  in  de¬ 
terring  the  less-gifted  pupils  from  en- 
roling  in  regular  language  courses 
(and  as  such  often  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  successive  exposure  of 
pupils  to  primer-type  e.xercises  in  a 
variety  of  languages)  the  new-type 
orientation  course  is  only  incidentally 
prognostic.  It  aims  to  develop  inter¬ 
ests  and  appreciations  in  pupils  as 
they  arc,  by  providing  a  socially  and 


IS  F.  O.  McConvllle.  “Incroaalng  the  Social  Values  In  Foreign  Language  Instruction."  In 
California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  Vol.  X.  No.  9,  pp.  573-574.  (December.  1935:) 

19  See  the  writer’s  article,  “Foreign  Languages  a*  a  Substitute  for  Travel,  In  The  High 
School  Teacher,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  pp.  67-88.  (March,  1935.) 
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culturally  significant  program  of  ex-  ress  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Conae- 

periences,  complete  and  worthwhile  in  quently,  special  stress  on  form  per  se 

themselves  regardless  of  future  aca-  is  deferred  until  after  the  learner  has 

demic  or  vocational  destinations.  Of-  become  sufficiently  mature  to  deal  ef- 

ferings  of  this  type  are  in  effective  fectively  with  abstract  grammatical 

oj)eration  in  the  Philadelphia  BoyV  concepts,  and  sufficiently  oriented  in 

High  School,*®  in  the  junior  high  the  language  itself  to  appreciate  their 

schools  of  Detroit,**  and  in  divers  application.  The  feeling  is  strong 

other  secondary  schools.**  that  those  elements  of  content  which 

4.  Integrated  courses  stressing  for-  adolescents,  owing  to  the  limitations 

eign  languages  as  media  for  the  inter-  imposed  by  immaturity,  cannot  learn 

pretation  of  national  cultures.  Sincp  in  two  years  to  use  as  effectively  as 

the  development  in  this  field  has  been  tbe  college  freshman  can  learn  them 

unusually  vigorous,  too  wide  a  variety  in  one  semester,  are  not  the  most  ap- 

of  offerings  prevails  in  this  field  to  propriate  types  of  content  for  elemen- 

permit  of  ready  generalization  at  the  tary  courses  at  the  lower  division  high 

present  writing.  In  the  main,  the  s<’h(x»l  or  junior  high  school  level,  and 

movement  represents  an  attempt  to  represent  an  inexcusably  inefficient 

teach  language  functionally  as  a  use  of  pupil  time  and  energy.*^  The 

means  of  communication,  rather  than  sponsors  of  this  type  of  offering  are 

analytically  or  descriptively  as  a  gram-  convinced  that  there  are  many  other 

matical  tool.**  To  this  end,  greater  aspects  of  language  study,  and  many 

stress  is  placed  on  the  reading  and  other  types  of  activity  (e.g.,  the  de¬ 
discussion  of  socially  significant  con-  velopment  of  ability  in  pronunciation, 

tent  bearing  upon  the  life  and  culture  vocabulary,  aural  comprehension,  si- 

of  foreign  peoples  in  relation  to  our  lent  and  oral  reading,  etc.),  more  ap- 

own  national  life  and  to  world  prog-  propriately  suited  to  the  maturity 

20  Wilton  W.  Blancke.  "General  Principles  of  Lani^aKe  and  Introduction  to  Foreign  Lah- 

fuage  Study.”  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  New  York,  1935,  xlv  +  459  pages.  (Text  uaed  In  the 
hiladelphia  Boys’  High  School.) 

21  Ella  B.  Adams.  "General  I^anguage  In  the  High  School,"  In  The  School  Review,  Vol.  Lin, 
No.  9,  pp.  664-671. (November,  1935.) 

22  For  a  description  of  offerings  in  DallH.><,  Texas,  see  Orlera  Elliott,  "General  Language  as 
a  Social  Study,”  In  "rhe  Spanish  Teacher,  V’ul.  IV,  No.  3.  im.  3-6.  (December.  1936.)  For  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  Junior  colle^  level,  see  the  elective  course  In  word-study  described  by  T.  H.  Glena 
In  “The  Integration  of  English  with  Foreign  I.Anguages.”  In  The  Modem  I.anguage  Forum,  Vol. 
XX.  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  17-22.  (February-May,  1935.)  Especially  page  21. 

A  comprehensive  bibliography  on  orientation  courses  in  language  arts  (general  language  and 
exploration  language)  Is  contained  In  the  writer’s  article  “The  Forecasting  Efficiency  of  Grades 
In  Exploratory  Ijinguage,”  In  California  Quarterly  of  Secondary  Elducatlon,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  pp. 
333-338.  (June.  1934.) 

23  Dorothy  Mae  Johns.  "Attainment  of  the  Cultural  Objective  in  the  Teaching  of  French,” 
In  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4.  pp.  235-237.  (April.  1936.) 

W.  V.  Kaulfers.  “Cultural  Orientation  in  Lower  Division  Foreign  Language.”  in  Hispania, 
Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  pp.  365-374.  (December.  1935.) 

Nellie  D.  Moehlman.  "Non-College  Preparatory  Courses  In  French  and  German.  In  The 
Modern  Language  Journal.  Vol.  XIX.  No.  7,  pp.  537-645.  (April.  1935.) 

LaaTence  A.  Wilkins  et  al.  "The  Propo.<«ed  Syllabus  In  Modern  Foreign  languages  for  Pup^ 
of  Ix>wer  Linguistic  Ability,”  In  High  Points  (Board  of  Education.  New  York  City),  Vol.  XVU. 
No.  7,  pp.  5-32.  (September,  1935.)  .  , 

"Report  on  Modem  language  Teaching  in  Relation  to  World  Citizenship.  The  Modem 
Language  Panel  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  Education  Committee,  15  Grosvenor  Crescent, 
London.  S.  W.  1.  36  pages.  (May,  1936.)  ^  j  t  »  i  v  i 

Mildred  Menhinick.  ”A  Non-College  Course  In  French,”  In  Modem  Language  Journal,  VoL 
XX,  No.  6,  pp.  269-274.  (February,  1936.)  c  v  ...i 

24  W’lllard  W.  Beatty.  "What  Is  the  Future  of  Latin  In  the  American  Secondary  Schooir 
In  Progressive  Education,  Vol.  XII.  No.  6,  pp.  329-332.  (May,  1935.)  ~  -  ,  ,t«.i 

I-.  Denis  Peterkin.  ’”rhe  Classics  in  School  and  College,  in  The  CTlasslcal  Journal,  VoL 
XXXI,  No.  2.  pp.  89-98.  (November,  1935.)  ^  .  a 

William  A  Smith.  “Foreign  Language  and  Pupil  Need,  In  California  Journal  of  Secondary 
Education,  Vol  XI,  No.  4.  pp.  232-236.  (April.  1936.) 
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level  of  the  adolescent,  which  under  a 
more  psychological  ordering  of  the 
learning  process  could  be  made  an 
equally  effective  preparation  for  ad¬ 
vanced  work. 

Although  the  movement  toward  di¬ 
versified  offerings  has  already  made 
commendable  beginnings,  its  progress 
is  destined  te  be  retarded  in  many 
localities  by  an  unfortunate  choice  of 
basis  for  differentiation.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  new-type  courses  have 
been  reserved  for  pupils  of  lesser  aca¬ 
demic  ability.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  attachment  of  such  stigma  to 
curriculum  offerings  is  not  merely  so¬ 
cially  undesirable,  but  educationally 
without  justification.  It  bespeaks  an 
exaggerated  preoccupation  with  tradi¬ 
tional  standards  and  formalities  to  the 
neglect  of  educational  needs.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  pupil  can  be  considered  in¬ 
tellectually  inferior  merely  because  he 
is  likely  to  complete  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion  in  high  school.  If  a  curriculum 
offering  is  effective  in  meeting  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  what  necessity  is  there 
for  an  apology  bearing  the  stigma  of 
intellectual  inferiority?  Indeed,  if 
offerings  in  foreign  cultures  are  con¬ 


sidered  worthy  of  select  upper  divi¬ 
sion  and  graduate  students  in  our 
leading  colleges  and  universities,  it 
would  seem  absurd  to  maintain  that 
parallel  offerings  on  the  adolescent 
level  should  be  offered  only  to  the  less 
intelligent  or  to  near-morons! 

The  history  of  the  curriculum,  how¬ 
ever,  indicates  that  almost  every  inno¬ 
vation  has  had  to  enter  through  the 
back  door,  and  to  serve  a  given  period 
of  apprenticeship  as  scullion-maid  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  parlor.  In  view  of 
the  encouraging  beginnings  which  the 
new-type  offerings  in  language  arts 
have  already  made,  every  reason  exists 
for  believing  that  they  will  eventually 
win  for  themselves  the  same  gracious 
reception  that  they  now  enjoy  in  the 
best  university  circles.  The  strongest 
argument  of  all  for  their  early  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  foreign  language 
curriculum  of  the  American  secondary 
school  is  the  fact  that  such  worthwhile 
offerings  possess  too  broad  an  educa¬ 
tional  significance*®  to  be  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  five  percent  of  our 
population  who  reach  the  graduate 
schools  of  our  universities. 


25  F.  Dewejr  Amner.  "Some  Aspect*  of  Nationalism  In  Modern  Foreign  Language  Te^hlng," 
In  Modern  Language  Journai,  Vol.  XX,  No.  7,  pp.  407-410.  (April,  1936.)  See  especially  page 
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Paul  D.  Nathan.  "Spanish  as  a  Junior-College  Terminal  Subject,”  In  Junior  College  Journal. 
Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  pp.  245-248.  (February.  1986.)  .  ^  ^ 

Marguerite  Rlchebourg  and  Arthur  H.  MiMhlman.  "The  Modern  F\>relgn  and  the 

Social  Sciences  In  Harmony,”  In  Modem  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4,  pp.  195-200.  (Jan- 

**^11010  M.  Miller.  ”A  Test  on  French  Life  and  Culture.”  In  Modern  Language  Journal.  Vol. 
XX,  No.  8.  pp.  158-162.  (December.  1935.) 
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AS  educators,  whether  in  the  field 
of  modern  languages  or  in  the 
field  of  social  sciences,  we  know 
that  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  information  about 
France,  particularly  on  current  move¬ 
ments. 

About  tw'o  years  ago,  a  group  of 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  decided  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  They  estab¬ 
lished  a  bureau  that  would  furnish 
information  about  France.  Such  in¬ 
formation  was  to  be  accurate,  complete 
and  devoid  of  all  propaganda.  In  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  this,  they  have  fi¬ 
nanced  the  bureau  solely  by  private 
contributions. 

Marshall  Philippe  Petain,  now 
President  of  the  organization,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  American  Club  of  Paris  on 
the  objectives  of  this  project  said : 
“Our  different  mentalities  separate 
us,  French  and  Americans.  We  do 
not  look  at  daily  problems  of  life  in 
the  same  way.  American  taste  for 
rapid  action  astonishes  our  cautious 
prudence,  your  idea  about  circulation 
of  riches  is  opposed  to  our  sense  of 
economy,  your  accelerated  rhythm  does 
not  correspond  to  our  slow  evolution. 
But  these  are  not  reasons  for  misun¬ 
derstanding,  if  we  both  make  an  effort 
to  comprehend  in  the  other,  methods 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  us.” 

Out  of  this  desire  to  familiarize 
one  country  with  the  other  came  into 
being  the  “Office  FrauQais  de  Ren- 
seignements  aux  Etats-Fnis”  in  Paris 
and  its  American  counterpart,  “The 
French  Information  Center.”  located 


in  the  Maison  Fran^aise  in  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Center.  These  offices  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  March  1st,  1936. 

Figures  can  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  that  “The  French 
Information  Center”  is  accomplish¬ 
ing.  There  are  about  200  visitors  a 
month,  300  telephone  calls,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  200  letters  are  received. 
That  means  on  an  average  of  700  calls 
for  information  a  month.  Answers 
cannot  be  given  at  random.  They  re-  ^ 
quire  constant  research.  For  this  re¬ 
search  The  French  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  maintains  a  well-equipped  library 
of  reference  works,  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  books,  French  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  files  of  studies  and 
memoranda  collected  from  various 
sources.  In  keeping  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  founders  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  furnish  accurate  and  impartial 
information,  personal  opinions  or 
views  are  not  offered.  Only  authori¬ 
tative  facts  are  given,  and  the  answers  I 
are  backed  by  the  sources  in  which  I 
they  are  found.  I 

The  staff  of  The  French  Informs-  I 
tion  Center  is  adequately  equipped  for  | 
this  scholarly  and  scientific  undertak¬ 
ing.  Its  director  is  Dr.  Robert  Val- 
eur,  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  ^f.  Louis  Chapard, 
formerly  General  Secretary  to  the 
French  Commercial  Attache  and  Dr.  - 
Jean-Yves  IvO  Branchu,  formerly  TiCC-  | 
turer  in  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Paris  are  associate  directors.  M. 
Bernard  Gaston-Cherau,  member  of 
the  bar  in  Paris,  is  General  Secretary. 
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The  two  directors  of  the  Paris  oflSce 
are  M.  Pierre  de  Lanux,  well  known 
in  this  country  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer  on  international  affairs,  and 
M.  Andre  Vulliet,  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  WaJihington  Pont. 

One  might  ask  what  service  does 
the  Paris  office  perform  ?  Besides 
keeping  the  New  York  office  in  direct 
touch  with  France  and  supplying  it 
with  documentary  material,  the  Paris 
office  assists  Americana  residing  and 
traveling  in  France.  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  going  there  to  investigate  a  spe¬ 
cific  problem  have  hitherto  found  it 
difficult  to  plan  their  work  and  to 
make  the  necessary  personal  contacts 
to  facilitate  their  investigations.  The 
Paris  office  has  already  aided  Ameri¬ 
can  professors  doing  research  in 
France,  Paris  correspondents  of  .Vmer- 
ienn  newspapers,  and  travelers  seeking 
information  of  a  cultural,  political,  or 
economic  nature. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  business 
transactions  and  travel  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  existing  agencies  which 
are  already  engaged  in  providing  in¬ 
formation  in  these  fields,  such  as  the 
French  Commercial  Attache  in  New 
York,  the  French  Chaml)er  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York,  the  French  Line, 
the  French  Government  Tourist  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Railways  of  France  in 
New  York.  The  French  Information 
Center  cooperates  wdth  these  agencies 
and  directs  inquiries  to  the  most  quali¬ 
fied  agency. 

An  example  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  the  Center  cooper¬ 
ates  with  these  spv.cialized  agencies. 
An  American,  wishing  to  take  a  mo¬ 
tor  trip  in  France  to  visit  various  pre¬ 
historic  sites,  was  furnished  with  an 


itinerary  and  information  about  ho¬ 
tels,  etc.,  by  the  French  Government 
Tourist  Bureau.  The  French  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  gave  him  data  on  the 
sites  to  be  visited,  the  kind  of  chipped 
flints,  prehistoric  l)one8  and  cave  draw¬ 
ings  to  be  found  there. 

It  is  fascinating  to  listen  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  questions  which  confronts  the 
staff  of  The  French  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  daily.  A  French  teacher  wants  to 
know  how  to  enliven  her  teaching; 
others  want  bibliographies  in  French 
and  in  English  on  various  subjects. 
Students  ask  for  information  about 
French  schools  and  universities,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  curricula,  de¬ 
grees,  etc.  A  Princeton  senior  re¬ 
quested  data  on  French  influence  in 
Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  A 
Vassar  College  lecturer  wanted  to 
know  what  France  is  doing  in  the 
field  of  choric  recitation. 

A  university  professor  appealed  for 
statistics  on  French  investments 
abroad  and  foreign  investments  in 
France.  The  W.  P.  A.  wanted  infor¬ 
mation  on  housing  in  France.  A 
writer  a.sked  what  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  to  assist  artists  and 
writers;  another  asked  for  data  on  the 
tobacco  monopoly  in  France.  Indus¬ 
trial  organizations  have  applied  for 
tt'chnical  information,  and  banks  for 
statistics. 

Newspapers  and  weekly  periodicals 
are  constantly  calling  on  the  Center. 
They  want  to  know  about  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  elections  to  the  French 
Senate;  about  capital  punishment  in 
France;  about  the  penal  colony  on 
Devil’s  Island.  They  want  to  obtain 
biographical  information  on  person¬ 
ages  mentioned  in  their  correspond- 
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exits’  cable  dispatches.  Documents 
were  collected  and  conferences  held 
when  a  moving  picture  company  re¬ 
quested  information  on  the  French 
peasantry  and  French  political  leagues. 

Everything  has  its  lighter  side,  and 
The  French  Information  Center  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  telephone 
sometimes  brings  in  such  oddities  as 
“What  king  was  killed  in  his  bath?” 
“Does  France  have  an  Oyster  Week?” 
“W^hat  is  the  French  for  Armand  ?” 


But  it  also  carries  a  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  American  educator.  la 
this  day  and  age  of  specialization,  at 
this  epoch  of  international  misunde^ 
standings,  at  this  period  when  barrien 
of  antagonism  tend  to  hem  each  coun¬ 
try  within  its  own  borders,  we  greet 
with  enthusiasm  the  movement  of  The 
French  Information  Center  in  Ame^ 
ica.  We  appreciate  the  facilities 
which  are  offered  to  us  in  our  search 
for  impartial  truth  and  broadening 
culture. 


UN  LYCEE  FRANCAIS  A  NEW  YORK 

9 

Pierre  Brodin,  D.  es  L. 

DIRECTEUR  DES  l^TUDES  DU  LYCEE  FRANCAIS  DE  NEW  YORK 


LE  Lycee  Fran^ais  de  New  York, 
qui  a  ouvert  ses  portes  le  3  oc- 
tobre  1935,  est  une  creation  de 
la  colonie  fran^aise  de  cette  ville.  II 
est  I’aboutissement  de  plusieurs  an- 
de  preparation  et  de  travail  des- 
interesse.  II  est,  plus  particuliere- 
ment,  I’oeuvre  de  M.  Charles  de  Ferry 
de  Fontnouvelle,  consul  general  de 
France  a  New  York,  dont  I’initiative, 
le  courage  et  les  efforts  inlassables  ont 
flnalement  assure  la  realisation  dii 
projet. 

II  n’est  pas  douteux  que  cette  crea¬ 
tion  ait  repondu  a  un  besoin  profond 
et  indiscutable  :  alors  qu’il  existait 
depuis  longtemps  dej'i  des  lycei'S  et 
colleges  franQais  en  Angleteire,  en  Es- 
pagne,  en  Grece,  en  Bulgarie,  en  Es- 
tonie,  an  Breail,  etc.,  les  trente  mille 
Frangais  de  New  York  ne  pouvaient 
avant  I’an  dernier  assurer  h  leurs  en- 
fants  une  instruction  equivalente  a 
celle  qu’ils  avaient  pu  recevoir  dans 
leur  pays  d’origine,  a  moins  de  se 
separer  d’eux  et  de  les  laisser  partir 
a  quelques  milliers  de  kilometres  de 
leur  residence.  D’autre  part,  les  par¬ 


ents  americains  d^ireux  de  donner  I 
leur  progeniture  une  culture  francaise 
se  voyaient,  eux  aussi,  obliges  de  I’en- 
voyer  en  Europe. 

Le  Lyc^  Franqais  de  New  York  a 
comble  cette  lacune.  Etabli,  a  sea 
debuts,  sur  des  bases  volontairement 
modestes,  il  a,  en  un  peu  plus  d’un 
an,  pleinement  justifie  lea  espoin 
qu’on  avait  mis  en  lui.  Parents, 
eleves,  educateurs,  observateurs  sont 
unanimes  a  reconnaitre  I’interet  de 
1 ’experience  et  son  succes. 

TvC  bilan  de  cette  premiere  ann4e 
d’existenee,  est,  a  lui  seul,  un  temoign- 
nge  des  plus  encourageants.  En  oo- 
tobre  1935,  le  nombre  des  eleves  etait 
de  vingt-cinq,  repartis  entre  troil 
classes  (lOeme,  Seme  et  6eme  A)  et 
instruits  par  cinq  professeurs  et  un 
directeur  des  etudes.  Au  seuil  de 
I’annee  scolaire  1936-37,  le  nombre 
des  inscriptions  etait  de  soixante-troii, 
celui  des  professeurs  de  quinze.  Aux 
trois  classes  primitives  avaient 
adjointes  une  7eme,  une  5eme  AB, 
une  4eme  B,  une  3eme  B,  et  une 
classe  speciale  d’adaptation  pour  lee 
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enfants  americains  de  6  a  10  ana  ig^ 
norant  complotement  le  Frangaia. 
Oea  enfanta  ont  ete  depuia,  ou  aeront 
par  la  auite  aiguillea  vera  lea  claaaea 
r4gulieres  correspondant  a  leur  age. 

La  proportion  actuelle  dea  eleves 
americains  cat  egale  a  un  cinquieme 
(lu  chiflFre  total  et  ce  aeul  fait  prouve 
aasez  I’interet  avec  lequel  I’experience 
eat  auivie  et  le  prestige  dont  jonit 
renseignement  seoondaire  franQaia 
dans  le  Nouveau  blonde. 

L’enaeigneinent  seoondaire  franQais, 
en  effet,  a  beau  etre  Tun  des  plus 
vieux  du  monde;  il  est  reste  I’un  des 
plus  aolides,  I’un  des  mieux  adaptes 
aux  exigences  de  la  vie  moderne.  Lea 
amateurs  d’antiquites  n’auraient  au- 
cune  peine  a  dresser  une  liste  des  tra¬ 
ditions  remontant  a  Napoleon  et  meme 
a  Louis  XIV  qui  subsistent  dans  nos 
^les.  Mais  I’eclifice  a  ete  modern¬ 
ist.  La  discipline,  par  exemple,  est 
devenue  bien  moins  severe  qu’autre- 
foia,  et  Ton  n’a  garde  que  les  regies 
indispensables  au  maintien  d’un  ni¬ 
veau  d’ttudea  eleve  et  d’une  concen¬ 
tration  mentale  adequate.  Jadis,  les 
tlevea  de  noa  colleges  et  lyoees  ne 
savaient  guere  les  langues  vivantea. 
Aujourd’hui,  ils  en  savent  au  moins 
une,  et  aouvent  fort  bien.  Autrefois, 
ils  n’apprenaient  guere  que  des  rudi¬ 
ments  de  sciences.  A  I’heure  actuelle, 
leurs  programmes  sent  charges  de 
mathematiques,  de  physique,  et  de 
chimie.  Notre  enseignement  s’est 
tout  a  fait  ouvert  aux  reformea,  et 
depuis  le  dtbut  du  siecle,  il  en  a 
oonnu  trois  d’une  grande  importance, 
sans  parler  des  remaniements  de  de¬ 
tail,  qui  sont  inceaaanta. 

Ta  premiere  grande  rtforme  est 
celle  de  1902.  Jusqu’ft  cette  date,  on 
avail  conservt  dans  sea  grandes  lignea 
un  enseignement  presque  excluaive- 


ment  claaaique,  repoaant  sur  une 
etude  approfondie  du  latin  et  du  grec. 
La  reforme  de  1902  s’efforga  de  com¬ 
biner  lea  programmes  en  vue  de  don- 
ner  satisfaction  aux  gouts  des  Aleves 
et  de  repondre  k  la  variete  de  leura 
preferences.  A  partir  de  la  3eme, 
c’est-&-dire  de  I’age  de  14  ana,  ils 
purent  d^sormais  choiair  entre  quatre 
sections  offrant  des  enseignements 
divers  :  celui  de  la  premiere  (A) 
ctait  fondo  sur  I’etude  des  langues 
classiques,  la  seconde  (B)  I’etait  sur 
un  melange  de  latin  et  de  langues 
vivantea,  la  troisieme  (C)  sar  un 
savant  dosage  de  latin  et  de  sciences, 
la  quatrieme  (D)  sur  I’etude  exclu¬ 
sive  des  langues  modernes  et  des 
sciences. 

L’experience,  appliquee  pendant 
^  ingt  ana,  ne  satisfit  pas  la  majorite 
des  educateurs.  Aux  environs  de 
1920,  la  plupart  d’entre  eux  6taient 
persuades  que  I’utilitarisme  et  la  spe¬ 
cialisation,  tant  vantes  au  d6but  du 
sitele,  affaiblissaient  la  culture  g^ 
nerale.  On  decida  done  d’y  renoncer, 
et  les  deux  reformea  de  1923  et  1925 
retablirent  I’unite  et  la  gen4ralit6  de 
I’enseignement  secondaire. 

L’enseignement  secondaire  franQais 
est  un,  en  ce  sens  que  lea  cloisons 
f'lanches  entre  les  sections  (A,  B,  C, 
D)  ont  ete  snpprimees.  Tine  aeule  op¬ 
tion  est  desormais  possible:  langues 
nnciennes  ou  langues  vivantea.  A  cela 
pres,  lea  trois  nouvelles  sections  (A 
ou  Latin-Grec,  A’  ou  Latin-Langues, 
B  ou  Sciences-Langues)  reQoivent  un 
enseignement  commun.  La  culture 
generale  est  prolong^e  jusqu’au  mo¬ 
ment  oil  I’esprit  a  pris  son  pli  et  con¬ 
tract^  les  habitudes  secretes  qui  gouv- 
emeront  toute  son  activity.  C’est 
seiilement  apres  la  classe  de  premiere 
et  la  premiere  partie  de  I’examen  du 
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baccalaureat  que  I’eleve,  age  de  16  on 
17  ans,  commence  a  se  specialiser  un 
peu  :  il  opte,  a  ce  moment,  entre  les 
sciences  (classe  de  ^[athematiques)  et 
la  litterature  (classe  de  Philosophie). 
Au  bout  d’  un  an,  il  se  presenters  a 
la  deuxieme  partie  du  baccalaureat  et, 
s’il  reussit,  recevra  le  grade  de  bache- 
lier  (es  lettres  ou  es  sciences)  qui  lui 
donnera  le  droit  d’entrer  dans  une  uni- 
versite  ou  de  se  porter  candidat  a  cer¬ 
tains  postes  de  I’administration  en 
France  ou  aux  colonies. 

L’enseignement  secondaire  frangais 
est,  d’autre  part,  general.  Cette 
vieille  notion  eminemment  frangaise 
de  culture  generate  est  reveree  par 
I’opinion  intelligente  frangaise  comme 
un  fetiche  et,  si  j’ose  dire,  comme  un 
fetiche  qui  a  fait  ses  preuves.  Sui- 
vant  le  mot  de  Charles  Seignobos, 
I’un  de  nos  educateurs  les  plus  res¬ 
pect^  et  les  plus  justement  celebres, 
“chaque  profession  exige  un  apprentis- 
sage  special  qui  reste  limite  aux  ap- 
prentis  de  cette  profession.  T^a  Cul¬ 
ture  Oenerale  rend  Veleve  apte  a  com- 
prendre  le  monde  en  general  et  a  y 
vtvre.  Voila  pourquoi  elle  est  le 
fond  de  I’enseignement  commun.”  La 
tache  de  I’enseignement  secondaire  est 
de  preparer  I’eleve  a  la  vie,  de  le  ren- 
dre  apte  a  tout,  de  forger  I’outil  de 
ses  conquetes  futures,  e’est-^-dire  son 
esprit,  sa  pens^.  Il  est  indispensable 
de  ne  pas  conduire  avec  trop  de  hate 
cette  oeuvre  de  longue  haleine.  La 
formation  de  I’esprit  va  de  pair  avec 
celle  du  corps  et  ce  n’est  guere  avant 
quinze  ou  seize  ans,  parfois  plus  tard, 
(ju’clle  se  place.  Jusque  la  I’esprit, 
comme  le  corps,  est  dans  un  etat  de 
croissance:  ses  gouts  et  ses  curiosity 
peuvent  n’etre  que  factices  ou  eph4- 
meres.  L’educateiir  doit  avoir  pour 
tache  de  redresser,  de  diriger  les  pen¬ 


chants  de  I’eleve.  Il  ne  doit  pas  lab- 
ser  un  gout  trop  vif  pour  les  scienoei 
lui  faire  delaisser  les  lettres;  I’esprit 
de  geometrie  ne  vaiit  guere  saiis  I’et- 
prit  de  finesse.  Inversemeiit,  un  en¬ 
fant  de  quinze  ans  qui  delaisse  les  sci-  | 
ences  pour  I’etude  exclusive  des  lettres 
risque  fort  de  rechercher  plus  tard  le 
frivole  et  le  brillant,  d’etre  subtil  ou 
bavard,  de  dedaigner  les  valeurs  sol- 
ides  et  la  verite  scientifique,  tout  celt 
faute  d’une  discipline  qu’il  aurait  du 
subir  k  I’ecole. 


Un  certain  nombre  de  matierei  I 
fondamentales  sont  done  enseign^et  ? 
dans  toutes  les  classes  de  I’enseigne- 
nient  secondaire.  Ce  sont:  le  latin  et 
Ic  grec,  le  frangais,  les  mathematiques, 
les  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles, 
riiistoire,  la  gwgraphie,  le  dessin. 
Les  langues  anciennes,  nous  I’avoni 


vu,  peuvent  etre  remplacees  par  des  ■ 
langues  modernes.  La  proportion  ■ 
d’eleves  inscrits  dans  les  sections  mod- 
ernes  est  variable:  au  Lyoee  Fran¬ 
gais  de  New  York,  elle  est  actuelle- 
ment  d’un  sixieme  environ,  et  ce 
chiffre  est  assez  representatif,  car,  par- 
tout,  les  sections  A  et  A’  I’emportent 
en  nombre  sur  la  section  B. 

L’etude  des  langues  anciennes,  et, 
dans  une  large  mesure,  des  langues  | 
modernes,  s’inspire,  dans  le  systeme  i 
frangais  de  conceptions  assez  diff6^  I 
cutes  de  celles  qui  prevalent  aux  I 


Etats-Unis.  Le  but  n’est  pas  tant 
d’apprendre  en  vue  d’augmenter  une 
somme  de  connaissances  que  d’aiguiscr 
les  processus  mentaux  et  I’instinct 
litt^raire.  On  enseigne,  avant  tout, 
dans  les  classes  secondaires  (de  Is 
6eme  a  la  lere)  I’art  de  la  traduction, 
e’est-a-dire  le  jugement  et  le  raisonne- 
ment. 

L’etude  du  frangais  est  cgalement 
destin^  a  fagonner  I’esprit,  a  develop* , 
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j*er  I’aptitude  a  penser.  II  est,  certes, 
impossible  de  penser  dans  I’abstrait 
sans  s’appuyer  sur  des  donnas  de 
fait,  mais  I'enseignement  fran^ais  est 
loin  d’etre  purement  formel.  II  se 
Itome  &  mettre  I’accent  sur  I’aptitude 
a  bien  penser,  une  fois  acquis  un  min¬ 
imum  bien  compris  de  connaissances. 
Au  bout  de  six  annees  d‘etude8  sec- 
ondaircs,  I’eleve  doit  etre  h,  meme  d* 
prouver  son  aptitude  a  bien  penser, 
('.’appliquer  son  pouvoir  de  reflexion  a 
une  question  unique,  dans  un  temps 
donn6.  On  ne  lui  permettra  pas  de 
manqucr  de  logique,  parce  que  la  vie 
est  un  ensemble  de  faits  qu’il  faut 
relier  les  uns  aux  autres,  coordonner 
et  interpreter. 

Ccs  methodes  pedagogiques  sont 
suivies  au  Lyc^  Frangais  de  New 
York,  comme  dans  les  etablissements 
secondaires  de  France  et,  bien  que  la 
formation  premiere  des  eleves  ne  soit 
pas  aussi  homogene,  les  resultats  at- 
teints  jusqu’ici  prouvent  abondam- 
ment  I’excellence  des  principes. 

L’organisation  interieure  du  Lyoee 
He  New  York  offre,  naturellemeiit,  de 
iiombreuses  analogies  avec  celle  des 
Lyefies  de  France.  Mais  elle  ne  pou- 
vait  etre  calquee  exactement  sur  cette 
demiere.  Elle  s’en  distingue  done 
par  quelques  traits  originaux  qu'il  est 
intoressant  de  mentionner  au  passage. 
Cr4e  par  la  colonie, — et  non  par 
I’Etat  Frangais,  quoique  avec  son  con- 
cours  et  avec  I’approbation  et  I’appui 
de  I’Universite  de  Paris, — le  Lycee 
de  New  York  fonctionne  comme  une 
institution  privee.  II  a  a  sa  tete  un 
Conseil  d’ Administration  (Board  of 
Trustees)  compost  de  notabilit^s  fran- 
co-americaines  de  New  York,  et  un 
comite  consultatif  (Committee  on 
instruction),  compose  de  professeurs 
frangais  appartenant  aux  divers  col¬ 


leges  et  universites  de  New  York. 
Ces  deux  organes  sont  presides,  res- 
pectivement,  par  M.  Charles  de  Fer¬ 
ry  de  Fontnouvelle,  consul  general  de 
France  i  New  York,  et  par  M.  Henry 
Dupont,  ancien  eleve  de  I’Ecole  Nor- 
male  Superieure,  agr^  de  I’Univer- 
sit6,  professeur  a  Hunter  College. 

Le  Lye^,  d’autre  part,  offre  une 
instruction  ‘‘mixte”:  gargons  et  filles 
suivent,  ensemble,  les  memes  cours, 
comme,  d’ailleurs,  dans  la  plupart  des 
etablis.sements  secondaires  americains. 
En  France,  seules  les  classes  elemen- 
taires  et  superieures  sont,  a  I’heure 
actuelle,  mixtes,  et  cela  dans  un  petit 
nombre  d’etablissements  seulement. 

Une  autre  caracteristique  du  Lycee 
de  New  York  est  I’absence  de  vacances 
au  milieu  de  la  semaine:  le  jeudi 
n’est  pas  le  “jour  des  jeux,”  comme 
en  France.  C’est  le  samedi  que,  de 
meme  qu’en  Amerique,  il  n’y  a  pas 
de  cours. 

Quant  aux  heures  de  classe,  elles 
sont  un  peu  moins  longues  qu’en 
France.  Elles  sont  comprises  entre  9 
heures  30  et  3  heures  15  (en  France, 
I’exteme  commence  sa  joumee  de 
travail  a  8  heures  ou  8  heures  et  demie 
et  la  termine  a  4  heures  ou  4  heures 
et  demie).  Mais  I’intervalle  accorde 
pour  le  lunch  et  la  r6cr5ation  (une 
heure  et  demie  environ)  est  un  peu 
moins  long  que  dans  les  Lyo^s  de 
France. 

Les  matieres  du  programme  sont, 
naturellement,  enseignees  en  frangais, 
par  des  professeurs  frangais,  dipl6m68 
des  Universites  frangaises;  le  profes¬ 
seur  principal  de  la  classe  de  septi^me, 
par  exemple,  possMe  une  licence  ^ 
lettres  et  un  diplome  d’Etudes  Superi- 
eures  de  Langues  Vivantes;  le  profes¬ 
seur  de  dessin  est  diplome  de  I’Ecole 
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des  Arts  Decoratifs  de  Paris;  le  pro- 
fesseur  d’histoire  et  geographic  est 
agrege  d’histoire  et  geographic,  etc. 
Mais  le  Lycee  possede  egalement  quel- 
ques  professeurs  anglais  et  americains 
qui,  naturellement,  enseignent  1’ An¬ 
glais  dans  leur  langue  matemelle.  Lcs 
cleves  du  Lycee  Frangais  de  New 
York  aout,  par  rapport  a  leurs  cama- 
radcs  de  France,  considerablement 
favorises  a  cet  egard.  Ils  regoivent 
iiu  enseignement  de  la  langiic  an- 
glaise,  de  la  litterature  anglo-ameri- 
caine,  de  I’histoire  et  de  la  geographic 
americaines  beaucoup  plus  pousse  que 
celui  qu’on  donne  dans  les  etablisse- 
ments  secondaires  frangais.  Le  milieu 
dans  lequel  vivent  les  enfants.  le  pays 
dans  lequel  ils  seront  peut-etre  appeles 
a  faire  leur  carriere  ne  sauraient  etre 
^limines  des  programmes.  Ils  y  tien- 
nent  une  place  substantielle  qui  eqiii- 
vaut,  en  raoyenne,  a  un  cinquieme  de 
la  somme  de  leur  travail. 

Les  lyoees  de  France  sont  sou  vent, 
helas,  loges  dans  des  batiments  an- 
ciens,  peu  confortables  et  peu  attray- 
ants.  Rien  de  pareil  a  New  York, 
ou  le  Lyoee;  situ^  au  22  East  60th 
Street,  aux  quatrieme  et  cinquieme 
etages  de  l’el%ant  batiment  de  I’lnsti- 
tut  Frangais  aux  Etats-Unis,  possede 
des  salles  de  classe  d’une  clart^,  d’un 
confort  et  d’un  style  qu’on  imaginerait 
difficilement  dans  les  etablissements 
frangais  les  plus  modemes. 

Pour  peu  que  le  Lvc^  Frangais  de 
New  York  rencontre,  au  cours  des 
annws  qui  vont  suivre.  le  meme  in- 
teret,  la  meme  faveur,  les  m^mes 
d^vouements  qu’au  cours  de  la  periode 
qui  vient  de  s’ecouler,  on  est  en  droit 
de  lui  predire  un  excellent  avenir. 
Ohaque  ann^  verra  s’aecroitre  le 


nombre  des  Aleves,  des  professeur*, 
des  classes,  des  locaux.  Dejk,  le 
Lycee  regoit  des  enfants  des  environ* 
de  New  York  (Scarsdale,  Bronxville, 
Port-Washington,  etc.).  Bientot,  grace 
iv  I’etablissement  d’un  internat,  il 
pourra  accueillir  des  eleves  venant  de  I 
tcutes  les  parties  de  I’Amerique.  En  r 
1940-1941  au  plus  tard,  le  cycle  sera 
complet  et  le  Lycee  possedera  toute* 
les  classes,  de  la  Preparatoire  (ou  On- 
zieme)  a  la  Philosophie,  c’est-a-dire 
IVquivalent  a})proximatif  des  huit 
premiers  “grades”  americains,  des 
quatre  annws  de  “high  school”  et  des 
deux  premieres  annees  de  college. 
Les  eleves  de  Premiere  et  de  Philoso- 
j!hie  pourront  se  presenter  aux  exam- 
ens  frangais  du  bacoalaureat,  soit  a 
Paris,  soit  a  New  York,  on  fonetion- 
nera  une  Commission  d’examen  pre- 
sid6e  par  un  professeur  d’Fniversite 
frangaise.  Ils  pourront  egalement 
entrer  aisement  dans  les  etablissements 
d’enseignement  superieur  les  plus  ex* 
clusifs  d’Amerique,  soit  en  se  present- 
ant,  avant  le  bacoalaureat,  aux  exam* 
ens  des  “college  boards,”  soit  en  sol- 
licitant,  apres  le  bacoalaureat,  des 
equivalences  aupres  des  autorites  dee 
colleges.  Actuellement,  de  nombreni 
(olleges  americains  admettent  le* 
etudiants  frangais  envoyes  comme 
boursiers  aux  Etats-TTnis  et  posses-  I 
seurs  du  diplome  complet  de  bache-  | 
lier,  soit  dans  I’annee  de  “junior,”  | 
soit  dans  I’annee  de  “senior.”  D*  | 
toute  fagon,  les  jeunes  gens  qui  auront 
regu  la  forte  culture  bilingue  du  t 
Lycee  Frangais  de  New  York  seront 
egalement  prepares  aux  carrieres  lib- 
orales  de  France  et  d’Amerique  et  ne 
pourront  que  se  feiiciter  de  leur  pas¬ 
sage  dans  cet  etablissement. 
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Nations  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
gnarliiifr  at  each  other  across 
every  frontier,  primitive  tribal¬ 
ism  mechanized  and  on  the  warpath, 
all  the  rats  from  all  the  intellectual 
gutters  of  the  world  swarming  over 
our  sad  earth,  breeding  evil  ideologies, 
a  pointe<l  challenge  must  haunt  the 
educator.  “Where  art  thou  Bet¬ 
ter  human  relations  is  not  mere  pious 
sentiment;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  Xo  religious  educator  dare 
close  his  eyes  to  the  evil  al>out  him ; 
he  dare  not  remain  neutral.  He  can¬ 
not  evade  the  challenge:  “Art  thou 
for  us  or  against  us?” 

What  can  the  religious  school  di¬ 
rector  and  teacher  do?  The  following 
paragraphs  are  written  by  one  who 
works  in  the  sphere  of  the  liberal 
synagogue. 

The  Jewish  religious  school  can 
best  serve  the  cause  of  more  harmoni¬ 
ous  group  relations  by  observing  tw’o 
principles;  first,  by  being  true  to  it- 
.self  as  the  repository  of  the  moral 
heritage  of  the  Jew’;  second,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  an  indirect  method  and  mak¬ 
ing  an  active  good  wdll  tow’ard  groups 
other  than  our  own  an  inevitable  by¬ 
product  of  the  content  and  spirit  of 
its  teaching,  rather  than  making  it  a 
formal  aim  added  to  the  fixed  cur¬ 
riculum. 

We  must  remember  that  behind 
every  school  stands  a  philosophy.  If 
the  content  and  spirit  of  the  teaching 
in  a  Nazi  school,  for  example,  differs 


from  the  content  and  spirit  of  the 
teaching  in  an  American  public 
school,  it  is  because  the  two  schools 
are  motivated  by  tw’o  radically  dif- 
fcr('nt  philosophies  of  human  rela¬ 
tions.  A  curriculum  is  a  blueprint  of 
the  edifice  w’e  wish  to  erect.  If  we 
have  no  controlling  philosophy,  our 
curriculum  is  lx)und  to  be  a  crazy 
quilt  of  many  patches.  Behind  the 
Jewish  religious  school  stands  Juda¬ 
ism  as  a  religious  discipline  of  life 
in  terms  of  Ood  and  conscience  as 
taught  by  the  Jewdsh  masters.  It 
.seeks  to  mould  the  just  man  in  a 
rigliteous  world.  Judaism  lays  its 
main  emjJiasis  upon  conduct.  Moses 
and  the  prophets  and  the  later  rabbis 
have  bequeathed  the  Jew’s  of  today 
with  a  moral  heritage.  The  essence 
of  this  moral  heritage  is  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  life  and  the  sanctification  of 
dod.  Is  this  too  theologic  a  w’ay  of 
expre.ssing  it  ?  Let  us,  then,  put  it 
in  every-day  terms.  The  basis  of  the 
^fosaic  contribution  to  Judaism  is  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Seven  of  the 
ten  pronouncements  constituting  the 
TIecalogue  deal  w’ith  human  relations. 

The  essence  of  the  prophetic  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  realization  of  the  will  of 
God  in  human  life.  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord”  is  the  characteristic  refrain  in 
prophetic  utterance.  Whnt  saith  the 
Lord?  Whaf  does  the  Lord  require 
of  us  ?  We  today  as  moderns  may  be 
confused  and  bewildered,  but  the 
prophets  are  consistent  in  their  re- 
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ply:  “To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God” 
recall  a  number  of  classic  pronounct'- 
ments.  T  hesitate  to  repeat  them  for 
they  have  Itecome  trite.  But,  the 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  they  have  become 
trite  instead  of  real.  “My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  people.”  “Have  we  not  one  fath¬ 
er;  hath  not  one  God  created  us  all  ? 
Why,  then,  do  we  deal  treacherously 
one  with  another?”  “Wash  you, 
make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doing  from  before  my  eyes. 
Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well. 
Seek  justice;  relieve  the  oppre8S(*d, 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow.”  It  is  in  the  book  of  Job  that 
we  find  the  most  exalted  picture  of 
the  ideal  man : 

“I  was  eyes  to  the  blind; 

And  feet  was  I  to  the  lame. 

I  was  father  to  the  needy, 

And  the  cause  of  him  I  knew  not 
I  searched  out.” 

Worthy  of  ascending  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord  is  he  only  “who  hath  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart.”  The  legis¬ 
lators  in  Judaism  have  emlwdied  this 
in  law:  “Justice,  justice  shall  then 
pursue.”  Ritualistic  regulations  con¬ 
tain  the  law:  “Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  The  Talmudic 
masters — the  Pharisees,  if  you  will — 
sought  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
key  to  pharisaic  teaching;  they  sought 
to  make  the  work  of  God  as  found  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  rule  of  every-day  life.  “As 
God  is  just,  so  strive  thou  to  be  just,” 
they  say;  “as  He  is  merciful,  so  strive 
thou  to  be  merciful ;  as  He  is  holy,  so 
strive  thou  to  be  holy.” 

Of  course  there  is  a  groat  deal  of 


the  ritualistic,  the  ceremonial,  and  tht  ' 
institutional  in  Judaism;  but  ritual, 
custom,  ceremony,  and  institutioa  are 
ways  of  expressing  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  essence  of  the  faith.  At 
the  heart  of  Judaism  as  we  know  it 
in  our  synagogues  today  is  a  moral 
heritage  as  shaped  by  Aloscg,  the 
prophets,  the  sages,  the  scribes,  and 
the  rabbis. 

This  heritage  is  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  transmit  to  our  young  in  our 
religious  schools.  We  are  serving  the 
cause  of  better  human  relations  best  j 
by  making  this  moral  heritage  a  real-  ' 
ity  in  the  lives  of  our  children.  In  | 
short,  the  better  Jews  we  make  of  our  j 
children,  the  larger  will  our  contribu-  | 
fion  be  to  the  catise  of  happier  inte^  '] 
group  relations.  3 

One  important  qualification  should  | 
be  made  quickly,  ^faking  the  teach-  | 
ings  of  our  respective  faiths  realities  | 
in  our  lives  will  not  necessarily  make 
for  better  human  relations.  It  is  not  | 
enough  to  say:  let  Jews  be  good  Jews,  | 
and  let  Catholics  be  good  Catholics,  || 
and  let  Protestants  Ix'  good  Protest-  “ 
ants,  and  group  antagonism  will  give  | 
way  to  harmony  and  mutual  respect.  ^ 
That  is  only  half  true.  It  depends  | 
upon  the  quality  of  our  faiths;  it  de-  f 
pends  upon  how  we  interpret  our  Ju-  | 
daism  and  our  Catholicism  and  our  [I 
Protestantism.  The  same  religions  K 
that  have  given  us  saintly  men  and  | 
women  have  given  us  also  bigots.  It  | 
depends  upon  the  level  to  which  we  I] 
have  attained  within  our  respective 
faiths.  Religion,  like  the  earth  itself,  ^ 
has  its  deltas  and  its  highlands.  We  | 
know  that  religion  can  be  immoral.  | 
We  have  read  enough  history  and  | 
have  seen  enough  of  life  to  be  fully  | 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  religion  cam  | 
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foster  hate  and  engender  malice  to 
the  second  and  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
eration.  Every  religion  has  its 
swamps  and  its  mountain-tops.  As 
long  as  we  are  in  the  swampy  regions 
of  our  respective  faiths,  we  shall  only 
spread  social  diseases  of  all  sorts;  it 
is  only  when  we  lift  ourselves  to  the 
highest  levels  of  our  respective  faiths 
that  we  bring  harmony  and  healing 
into  a  chaotic,  sick  world. 

Like  ethics,  like  character,  respect 
for  the  distinctive  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  groups  other  than  our  own 
should  be  taught  indirectly.  It  should 
follow  inevitably  from  the  content 
and  spirit  of  our  teaching.  It  should 
not  be  set  up  as  a  formal  aim  tacked 
onto  the  curriculum.  If  we  <lo,  w’e 
are  likely  to  defeat  ourselves.  At 
least  two  dangers  are  then  before  us: 
First,  w’e  are  in  danger  of  interpret¬ 
ing  our  faiths  in  terms  of  the  lower 
levels  and  allow’  the  good-will  flag  to 
float  from  the  higher  levels  as  a  mere 
gesture — perhaps  to  satisfy  our  senti¬ 
ment  and  pacify  our  consciences.  If 
our  courses  in  Bible  and  catechism 
and  history  are  interpreted  in  narrow’, 
arrogant,  partisan  terms,  our  efforts 
at  more  decent  inter-group  relations 
are  bound  to  be  futile.  One  cancels 
the  other.  The  second  danger  is  that 
respect  for  the  faith  of  our  neighbors 
may  be  nothing  more  than  conven¬ 
tional  good  manners  taught  in  a  fin¬ 
ishing  school  rather  than  a  compelling 
reality  permeating  character. 

Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  there 
ought  to  be  no  special  projects  in  the 
school  aiming  at  a  positive  goodwill 
toward  groups  and  religions  other 
than  our  owm.  At  Temple  Israel,  as 
in  every  Jew’ish  religious  school,  we 
make  quite  a  number  of  conscious 


efforts  in  the  direction  of  goodwill. 

e  seek  to  broaden  the  horizon  and 
deepen  the  sense  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility  of  our  children.  They  contri¬ 
bute  to  various  institutions;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  are  Jewish  and  some  are 
not.  We  visit  and  are  visited  by  vari¬ 
ous  church  groups.  Last  w’inter  a 
young  people’s  group  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  church  came  with  their  pastor 
to  our  Chapel  for  a  Sabbath  Eve  serv¬ 
ice.  A  negro  has  addressed  our  As¬ 
sembly  more  than  once.  Every  moral 
issue  in  contemporary  life  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  reasonably  and  as  fairly  as 
we  know’  how.  But  all  that  is  done 
not  because  we  have  suddenly  grown 
broadminded;  all  that  is  done  because 
it  is  a  quality  permeating  our  faith. 
Closes  and  the  prophets  and  the  rabbis 
have  so  shaped  our  heritage  and  so 
moulded  our  minds  that  we  must  do 
this  to  be  true  to  ourselves. 

In  this  sore  problem  of  inter-group 
frictions,  our  trouble  is  not  with  the 
religious  person  who  has  realized  the 
higher  reaches  of  his  owm  faith;  our 
trouble  is  w’ith  those  who  are  outside 
the  faith  entirely,  or  with  those  who 
insist  on  being  moored  in  the  swampy 
regions  of  their  faith.  In  Jewish  life 
our  trouble  is  with  those  who  have 
dissociated  themselves  from  the  moral 
heritage  of  Israel.  Uprooted  from 
their  own  traditions  they  lack  mental 
poise  and  they  lack  emotional  disci¬ 
pline.  The  religious  Jew  who  is  so¬ 
cially  a  bigot  is  the  rare  exception. 
If  we,  by  means  of  our  religious 
schools,  can  bring  the  spirit  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  and  the  talmudic 
masters  into  the  lives  of  our  children, 
W’e  shall  be  making  our  moat  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  toward  the  building 
of  the  Golden  City. 


ACTA  AND  AGENDA 


The  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  new  Association  School  for 
Young  Adults,  enters  the  field  of 
adult  education  with  a  purpose  and 
program  distinctive  to  itself.  It  is 
distinctive  first  in  that  a  majority  of 
the  programs  are  planned  primarily 
for  young  adults.  Certain  courses, 
such  as  “Suggestions  for  Healthful 
Living,”  invite  to  their  meml)ership 
any  adult  person  interested  in  the  field. 
Education  for  such  important  steps  in 
life  as  vocational  adjustments  and 
progress,  marriage,  conservation  of 
health,  use  of  leisure,  etc.,  is  best  given 
and  most  appreciated  as  it  relates  it- 
.self  immediately  to  these  problems. 
Then,  loo,  these  courses  in  so  far  as 
possible,  will  Ik?  e.xperience  and  activ¬ 
ity  centered,  as  well  as  informal  in 
their  treatment.  All  courses  are  open 
to  the  public  and  to  memlK'rs  of  the 
Association  alike.  Leadership  of  the 
courses  will  l)e  kept  on  a  high  level. 

Enrolments  may  l)e  made  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  opening  session  of  all 
courses  is  open  to  the  public  without 
obligation. 

The  charge  for  these  programs  is 
held  to  a  minimum.  Eor  all  courses, 
excepting  that  for  ('(’('  students  (or 
memlK'rs)  tlu*  charge  is  $d.00  per  per¬ 
son.  MemlK*rs  of  the  A.ssociation  are 
allowed  a  reduction  of  $2.00  on  this 
charge.  Eor  those  who  might  other¬ 
wise  not  lx*  able  to  take  the  cours<>s 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  available. 

Among  the  courses  listed  are:  The 
Facts  Hehind  the  New’s;  Christian 
Religion  in  Life;  Essentials  of  a  J^uc- 


cessful  Marriage;  Living  Well  oi 
Your  Income. 

The  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  is  presenting  a  Friday  Even¬ 
ing  Series  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ideas  we  have 
seen  developed  for  some  time. 

On  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month  there  is  a  very  gay  entertain¬ 
ment  called  “The  Center  Varieties,” 
which  includes  playlets,  singing,  dra-  ( 
matics,  and  so  forth.  On  the  third  ! 
Friday,  there  is  an  informal  public  ? 
discussion  on  some  timely  question  ' 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kirtley  | 
F.  Mather.  On  the  fourth  Friday  of 
each  month  there  is  an  unusual  con-  * 
cert.  i 

I'hose  scheduled  to  date  are  as  fol-  | 
lows:  Center  Varieties  will  include  • 
Old  English  songs  by  the  Harvard- 
RadclitT(‘  .Madrigal  Croup;  a  one-act  I 
play,  “In  Ilolxdiemia,”  given  by  five 
men  connected  with  the  Center;  and 
a  puppet  show  by  Mi.ss  .Mice  Stewart, 
a.ssisted  by  her  seeing  dog.  d’lie  dis- 
fiissio!!  for  F(>bruary,  which  comes  on 
the  10th,  is  to  be  “Should  the  ('onsti- 
tution  of  the  Fnited  States  be  Changed 
at  This  Time?”  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Mather.  Professor  Brewer  C.  Whit¬ 
more  of  Smith  College,  who  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  the  Constitution,  will  take 
part  in  this  discussion.  On  the  fourth 
Frid.ay  there  will  l)e  a  most  unusual 
conC(‘rt  given  by  ^fischa  Tulin  on  the 
Theremis  Electro  Cello.  It  producei 
its  musical  .sounds  by  exclusively  elec¬ 
trical  means.  Mr.  Tulin  will  lx*  assist¬ 
ed  by  William  Peterson,  a  concert 
pianist,  and  Xorma  Gean  Erdman,  so¬ 
prano  soloist. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Treatment  of  Classroom  Behavior  Prob¬ 
lems.  Bj’  Kellie  if.  Campbell.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  668,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  CollefT®*  Columbia 
University.  New  York.  1935.  71  pages. 

$1.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  treatments  of 
classroom  behavior  problems  by  a  group 
of  elementary  school  teachers  in  southern 
New  Jersey.  The  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  eighty-three  classrooms  in 
rural,  village,  and  suburban  schools.  It 
covered  2,762  children  in  the  first  six 
gracles.  The  data  were  obtained  from 
diar>’  records  of  student  teachers  and  ex- 
perienc€*d  teachers  based  on  their  obser¬ 
vations  and  conferences,  and  from  ques¬ 
tionnaires  submitteil  to  experts  in  e<luca- 
tion  and  a  snm|>ling  of  experienced 
teachers.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  problems  were  analyzed. 

Tables  are  given  which  show  the  dis¬ 
tribution  by  grades  of  the  various  types 
of  problems  encountered,  the  treatment 
use<l,  and  the  estimated  success  of  the 
treatments.  The  moat  frequently  re¬ 
ported  cases  were  violations  of  classroom 
order.  Immorality  ca.se8  comprised  only  8 
percent  of  all  the  problems  rep<»rted.  Cases 
of  withdrawal  and  re<’essive  personality 
traits  were  rarely  reported.  Punishment 
was  reported  three  times  as  frt-quently  as 
all  other  forms  of  treatment,  and  was 
judge<l  the  least  successful.  Teachers 
rated  inferior  in  classrfMim  control  used 
punishment  more  than  those  rated  supe¬ 
rior  In  this  res|)ect.  Teachers  rated  supe¬ 
rior  were  reporte<l  to  have  use<l  verbal 
appeals,  assi.stnnce,  and  social  approval 
more  than  those  rated  inferior  in  class¬ 
room  control.  Tlie  teachers  rated  supe¬ 
rior  e.\presse<l  satisfaction  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  treatments  less  frequently 
than  did  the  teachers  rateil  iKXjr  in  dis¬ 
cipline. 

The  findings  indicate  that  in  their 
treatment  of  behavior  problems  the  teach¬ 
ers  failed  to  consider  the  significance  of 


the  disorder  for  the  personality  of  the 
child.  'Ilie  author  feels  that  teachers 
should  learn  to  see  in  the  undesirable  con¬ 
duct  the  symptoms  of  the  child’s  need  of 
adjustment,  and  that  they  should  receive 
more  training  in  the  use  of  rewards  and 
the  giving  of  direct  assistance.  The  need 
for  a  detailed  study  of  the  individual  case 
and  search  for  the  underlying  causes  of 
maladjustment  is  indicated. — Howard  L. 
Kinoslet,  Boston  University  School  of 
E<lucation. 

This  England.  By  Mary  Ellen  Chaxe. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1936. 
198  pages.  $2.50. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase  n€*eds  no  intro«luction 
to  readers  in  America.  Her  lucid  and 
sparkling  style  were  a  feature  of  her  bril¬ 
liant  novels,  “Mary  Peters’’  and  “Silas 
Crockett.’’  “This  England”  is  a  lively  and 
thoughtful  book  and  one  full  of  humor  and 
delight.  Miss  Chase  writes  of  the  England 
which  she  has  grown  to  know  so  well  in 
her  frequent  visits  there,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  two  years,  when  she  has 
l)een  living  near  Cambridge  and  travelling 
through  the  English  countryside.  Under 
familiar  chapter  headings  Miss  Chase  di¬ 
vides  her  observations,  and  she  discusses 
English  weather,  food,  counties,  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  Ibose  who  have  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  those  who  have  visited  the  tight 
little  Isle,  will  find  that  the  book  recalls 
many  familiar  experiences  and  opens  new 
vistas.  Those  who  have  never  set  foot 
in  England  will  find  in  the  volume  an  ex¬ 
cellent  intrcKluction  to  a  mo<Kl  and  an 
attitude.  'Fhe  little  volume  is  a  worthy 
twentieth-century’  des<'endunt  to  “The 
Sketch  Book”  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
its  pictures  of  English  life  are  as  authen¬ 
tic  and  as  stimulating  as  those  written  by 
the  sage  of  the  Hudson  River  valley  in  an 
earlier  day.  “This  England”  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  on  the  reading  list  of  those 
studying  the  essay  as  a  form  of  literary 
expression. — William  P.  Sears.  Jr.,  New 
York  University. 
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Money :  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does. 
By  Frank  D.  Oraham,  Professor  of  Ek;o- 
nomics,  Princeton  University,  and  Charles 
E.  Seaccr,  Author  of  “Civics  of  Today.” 
Newson  and  Company,  1936, 

In  this  little  bo<ik  of  158  pages,  the 
authors  have  presented  with  remarkable 
clarity  the  place  of  money  in  modern 
society.  Tlie  introtluctory  chapters  re¬ 
late  in  interesting  narrative  the  general 
history  of  monetary  usage,  thus  serving 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  a  perspective  for 
studying  modern  monetary  systems.  Sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  are  devoted  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  more  important  currencies 
of  the  world,  with  special  attention  to 
the  currency  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  American  business  transactions 
are  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
deposit  currency,  the  chapter  entitled 
“Busy  Bank  Deposits”  is  especially  valu¬ 
able.  The  concluding  chapters  on  prices 
and  monetary  control  are  the  most  meaty 
of  all.  Here  the  pupil  is  introduced  to 
the  intricacies  of  price  fluctuation,  the 
factors  determining  price  levels,  and  the 
role  of  government  in  relation  to  mone¬ 
tary  values;  the  more  difficult  points  are 
explained  carefully  with  a  wide  variety 
of  concrete  illustrations. 

While  designed  for  the  special  use  of 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  aver¬ 
age  adult  reader  would  find  profit,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  the  study  of  this  little  book. 


The  Theatre  Guild  Anthology.  With 
an  Introduction  by  The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  The  Theatre  Guild.  Random  House, 
New  York.  1936.  961  pages.  $3.50. 

Here  is  a  volume  that  will  be  welcomed 
by  teachers  of  college  English  and  the 
drama  the  country  over.  IVithin  the  cov¬ 
ers  of  this  efficient  and  attractive  volume 
will  be  found  the  complete  and  un¬ 
abridged  texts  of  fourteen  of  the  Theatre 
Guild’s  most  brilliant  artistic  successes. 

An  Introiluction  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  gives  very’  tersely  the  history  of  the 
Guild  as  well  as  this  noted  institution’s 
ideals  and  aspirations.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  the  modern  plays  in  a  format  suit¬ 
able  for  students  and  for  library  use  has 
faced  the  teachers  of  English  for  long 
years,  with  the  result  that  too  many  of 
the  plays  of  the  gas-lit  era  have  beoj 
perpetuated  on  the  reading  lists.  Now 
the  Theatre  Guild  Anthology  will  satisfy 
a  ho.st  of  instructors  and  students  who 
have  wished  to  keep  abreast  of  the  drama 
of  the  twentieth  century  without  having 
to  buy  fourteen  separate  volumes  at  a 
cost  beyond  the  pocketbooks  of  both 
above-mentioned  elements  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  fourteen  plays  included  in  this 
volume  are :  “Saint  Joan,”  “Liliom,”  “Mary 
of  Scotland,”  “Goat  Song,”  “Strange  In¬ 
terlude,”  “The  Silver  Cord,”  “Rain  from 
Heaven,”  “He  Who  Gets  Slapped,”  “The  P 
Adding  Machine,”  “Reunion  in  Vienna," 
“Mr,  Pirn  Passes  By,”  “Hotel  Universe," 
“John  Ferguson,”  and  “Porgy.” — Wu-liam 
P.  Se;ar8,  Jr.,  New  York  University. 
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We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  pnblications  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Education.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  in  this  or  subsequent  numbers 

of  Ei)DCATION. 


Suggested  Instructional  Material  for 
Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Grade  Economics. 
Prepared  by  Alleyne  Baumgardner.  47 
pp.,  mimeographed.  1936.  High  School 
Visitor's  Office,  University  of  Illinois. 

Betsy  Ross.  By  Helen  Dixon  Baten. 
School  Edition.  1936.  127  pp.,  cloth,  68 

cents.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Living  Through  Biogpraphy :  The  High 
Trail.  Cloth,  340  pp.,  96  cents.  Actions 
Speak.  Cloth,  340  pp.,  96  cents.  Real 
Persons.  Cloth,  340  pp.,  96  cents.  By 
Edwin  inner  Starburk  and  Btaff,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Character  Itescarch,  University  of 
Southern  California.  Three  Readers  for 
Grades  7  to  9.  The  World  Book  Co. 

Are  American  Teachers  FreeP  An 
.Xnalysis  of  Re.straints  Upon  the  Freedom 
of  Teaching  in  American  Schools.  By 
Howard  K.  Beale,  Visiting  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1936.  Cloth,  856  pp.,  $3.50.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 

Our  American  Citizenship.  By  Clyde 
B.  Moore,  Professor  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Cornell  University. 
1936.  495  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.40. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  Unit  Activity  Reading  Series: 
Teachers’  Guide  for  the  First  Year.  By 
V»7a  Banton  smith.  Dean,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Whittier  ('ollege,  formerly  Super¬ 
visor  in  Elementary  Schools,  Detroit. 
1936.  Cloth,  501  pp.,  $1.20.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  and  Company. 

The  Unit  Activity  Reading  Series: 
Near  and  Far  III  Reader.  By  Jfila  Ban- 
ton  Smith,  Dean.  School  of  Education, 
Whittier  College,  formerly  Supervisor  in 
Elementary  Schools,  Detroit.  1936.  320 

pp.,  cloth.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  Kaeselau.  76  cents.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  and  Company. 


Curriculum-Making  in  the  Social 
Studies.  By  Leon  C.  Marshall  and  Rachel 
Marshall  Qoetz.  253  pp.,  cloth,  1936. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Our  Homes.  Editetl  by  Ada  Hart  .irlitt, 
Ph.D.,  l*rofes8or  and  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Child  Care  and  Training,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati.  1936.  232  pp.,  paper, 

pocket  size.  25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents.  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Home.  By  John  F.  Addell,  Lois  Gadd 
Nemec,  and  Maybell  O.  Bush.  Illustrated 
in  color  by  Eleanor  Osborn  Eadie  and  A. 
Gladys  Peck.  1936.  120  pp.,  cloth,  80 

cents.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Teaching  Purposes  and  Their  Achieve¬ 
ment.  By  L.  John  Nut  tall.  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Cloth,  290  pp.,  1936,  $1.80.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 

Occupational  Civics.  By  Imogene  Kean 
Giles,  former  Director  of  Civics  and  Voca¬ 
tions  Classes  in  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School,  Cicero,  Ill.  1936.  390  pp.,  cloth, 

illustrated,  $1.40  list.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Why  Quit  Our  Own?  By  George  N. 
Peek,  with  Samuel  Crowther.  1936.  Cloth, 
351  pp.,  50  cents.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Great 
Writers  for  Young  Readers  Series.  94  pp., 
cloth,  illustrated,  1936,  50  cents.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

An  Introduction  to  Statistics,  Emphas- 
ing  Applications  to  Education.  By  Warren 
R.  Good,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Michigan.  The  Ann  Arbor  Press,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Common  Sense  in  Driving  Your  Car. 
By  Richard  Alexander  Douglas.  1936.  63 
pp.,  cloth,  36  cents.  Ijongmans,  Green  A 
Company. 
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Readings  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Edited  by  Charlrg  E.  Ekinncr,  New  York 
University.  1937.  630  pp.,  cloth.  Farrar 

&  Rinehart,  Inc. 

Government  Finance.  By  Jens  P.  Jen- 
$en,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  I’rofeasor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Kansas.  1937.  595  pp., 

cloth,  $3.50.  llionias  V.  Crowell  Co. 

Modern-  School  Mathematics,  Hook 
Three.  By  Raleigh  Schorling,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Mathetnatics,  The  I'niver- 
sity  High  School  and  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  John  R. 
Clark,  nie  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  Rnlland 
R.  Smith,  Si>ecialist  in  Mathematics,  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.  1936.  462 

pp.,  cloth,  illustrate<l,  $1.24.  The  World 
Book  Co. 

Education  and  Social  Trends.  By  Ra¬ 
leigh  Scholing,  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Howard  Y.  MeCluskg,  University  of 
Michigan.  154  pp.,  cloth,  1936.  World 
Book  Company. 

Society  and  Its  Problems.  .\n  Introduc- 
ti<ui  to  the  Principles  of  Sociology.  By 
Grore  Samuel  Dow.  Fourth  Edition,  Ke- 
visetl  and  Reset.  1937.  669  pp.,  cloth, 

$3.00.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

American  Democracy  and  Social 
Change.  By  Edward  Everett  Walker,  San 
Francisco  Junior  College,  Walter  Green¬ 
wood  Hearh,  Stanford  University,  and 
Otis  Glen  Jamison,  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  1936,  687  pp.,  cloth,  illus- 

taterd.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Education  in  Pennsylvania,  1801-1835, 
And  Its  Debt  to  Roberts  Vaux.  By  Joseph 
J.  MrCaddrn,  Ph.D.,  Hunter  College.  With 
a  Foreword  by  Edward  H.  Reisner,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  1937.  372  pp..  cloth, 
illustrated,  $3.50.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Press. 

Taxes :  Benefit  and  Burden.  By  if. 
Slade  Kendrick,  Cornell  University,  and 
Charles  li.  Bearer,  Author  of  “Money,” 
“Civics  of  Today.”  1937.  189  pp.,  cloth, 

illustrated.  Newson  and  Company. 
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Senior  Science,  Socializetl  for  the  High 
School.  By  George  L.  Bush,  .Vssistaat  f 
Principal,  South  High  School,  Cleveland,  r 
Ohio,  Theodore  B’.  Ptacek,  Instructor  of  & 
Science,  John  .Adams  High  School,  Clevs-  | 
land,  Ohio,  and  John  Korats,  Jr.,  lustme*  ^ 
tor  of  Science,  John  .Adams  High  School,  C 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  1937.  835  pp.,  cloth,  pro-  i 
fiisely  illustrate<l,  $2.00.  .American  Book  fj 
Company.  || 

The  Evaluation  of  Higher  Institu-  i 
tions.  II.  The  Faculty.  By  Melvin  i.  ■ 
Haggerty,  Dean  of  the  College  of  IMuca- 
tion.  University  of  Minnesota.  1937,  218 
pj).,  cloth,  $2.00.  The  I’niversity  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press. 

How  to  Use  the  Educational  Sound 
Film.  By  if.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.D.,  Di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Publications.  Teachen 
College,  Columbia  University.  174  pp, 
cloth,  illustrated.  1937.  $2.00.  The  Uni- 

xersity  of  Chicago  Pres.s. 

Mathematics  Through  Expeiienot,  | 
Bcjoks  One  and  Two.  By  Joel  S.  Georges,  I 
Chairman  of  Department  nt  Mathematics  ■ 
Wright  Junior  Cfdlege,  Chicago,  Robert  f. 
Anderson,  formerly  Professor  and  Ilesd 
of  the  Department  of  .Mathematics,  StsU 
Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
Robert  L.  Morton,  Professor  of  Mathemst- 
ics.  College  of  Education,  Ohio  University 
1937.  Cloth,  itlustrate<l.  Silver.  Burdett 
Company. 

Modern  Politics  and  Administration. 

.A  Study  of  the  Creative  State.  By  Mar¬ 
shall  E.  Dimoek,  .As.sociate  Professor  of 
Public  Administration,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  American  Political  Science  Series 
1937,  440  pp.,  cloth,  $3.00.  AmericM 

Book  Company. 

A  Short  Course  in  English  Grammar. 
Bj-  Lancelot  Oliphant,  B.A.,  Le<-turer  in 
English  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic. 
London.  1936.  192  pp.,  cloth,  75  cents 

Oxford  University  Press. 


How  Writers  Write.  Essays  by  Con¬ 
temporary  Authors.  Editeii  by  Nettie 
Tillet,  The  AVoman’s  College  of  the  Univw- 
sit.v  of  North  Carolina.  1937.  22$  pf>- 

cloth,  $2.00.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 


